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& joy forever’ to the yonng.”"—New Fork Sun. 

“Its is higher than that of any other weekly publication for 
the young "—Boston Globe. 

We commend it too highly."—-Chriatian Union, New York. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Icuvsrraten WREELY. 


The number for November 15th contains an amusing story, en- 
titled “ Why the Lawyers were Driven from Waferdom” (illus. 
trated); the eighteenth instalment of the popular serial story, “ Der- 
rick Sterling” ; Miss Kxi.oae’s second article on home-made Chriat- 
mas presents; and a very pretty bit of original music, “ A Song of 
Autumn,” by M. G. Prix. 

The recent death of Jexxy makes Mrs. account of 
a visit to the famous prima donna in her home peculiarly timely. 

Paice Wit of Prussia, the younger, a lad whose personality 
wil before long be regarded with great interest by the world, is the 
subject of a short article accompanying a portrait of him. 


A SUPPLEMENT 


intended for the prarents, teachers, and older readers of the paper 
contains a suggestive paper on Window Gardening, by Annik L. 
Jack, and a curious article on Palindromes. 


YouNG $200 per YRar. ~ 
A specimen copy of Harprr’s Youna Propix will be sent on ap- 


plication. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York. Satcrnar, NovemsBer 19, 1887. 


THE AUTUMN ELECTIONS. 


VERY State and local election in this country is 
estimated in reference to the relative strength of 

the national parties which it discloses, and as an in- 
dication of national results. There was peculiar in- 
terest in the late election, arising from a general igno- 
rance of the actual political situation, and there was 
a general unwillingness positively to forecast the re- 
sult. But now that the result is known, its signifi- 
cance is plain. The chief centre of interest was New 
York, because its electoral vote is apparently indis- 
pensable-to the election of a Republican Presidential 
candidate. The Republicans conducted the campaign 
upon this theory. They knew that the chief Dem- 
ocratic opposition to the President was in his own 
State, that the Labor movement would weaken the 
Democrats, and that thousands of anti-CLEVELAND 
Democrats would see with equanimity a Democratic 
defeat, because it would impair the prestige of the 
Administration and weaken the chance of the Presi- 
dent's renomination. The Republicans, on the other 
hand, under the BLAINE leadership of Mr. PLaTT, 
were really fighting for the nomination of Mr. BLAINE 
next year. At the last moment the President appear- 
ed in personal urgency of the worst local nomination 
of his party. This action softened the party feeling 
against him, and although he was rebuked by the 
fact that the vote of the candidate whose election he 
personally recommended fell far behind that of the 
other Democratic candidates, the Democrats carried 
the State by a largely increased plurality, and the 
Labor vote shrank to a point which shows that it 

will not hold the balance of power next year. 

The result of the election in New York, therefore, 
is of national importance. It settles the nomination 
of the President by acclamation, and it makes the 
nomination of Mr. BLAINE extremely improbable. It 
does more. It suggests the question whether a party 
apparently forced to desert the candidate whom it un- 
doubtedly prefers is not a party in decadence. The 
election this year seems to show pretty plainly that 
‘the Republican party upon a platform of high pro- 
tection and a vast surplus, with its demoralizing dis- 
tribution, and with Mr. BLAINE as its candidate, would 
be defeated. There is certainly no indication what- 
ever that such a platform and candidacy would win 
from the Democrats the State of New York or any 
other State that they now hold, and since an increase 
of Republican votes in Republican States would be of 
no avail, it is not easy to see how such a Republican 
manifesto would be an earnest of victory. The New 
York Tribune says that within ten miles of the New 
‘York City Hall is to be found ‘‘ whatever hold the 
solid South has upon the government of the coun- 
try.” But if within that area the election of next 
year will be decided, is the result of this year likely to 
be changed by a BLAINE candidacy and a promise of 
high taxation? The general result of the election, 
by giving a sense of greater security to the Democrat- 
ic party, will tend to the presentation of a definite 
policy during the coming session of Congress. The 
President's nomination being practically assured, in- 
trigues and opposition will generally cease, and his 
recommendations will be accepted as the policy of the 
party. An executive recommendation for reduction 
of the surplus by a reasonable revision of the tariff 
if baffled by the Republican Senate would not im- 
prove Republican prospects. No party can success- 
fully ask for popular support upon a platform of high 
taxation and a corrupting surplus merely because it 
calls it protection of American labor or sneers at it as 
a three-cent burden. 

The election leaves the Republican party in a very 
serious situation, and it is not improved by Repub- 
lican affectation of contempt for mugwumps. In 
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Massachusetts mugwump favor raised the Republican 
plurality by some 12,000, and in the city of New York 
the Republican candidate whom the mugwumps sup- 
ported Jed the head of the Republican ticket by some 
20,000 votes, and as Republican traders generally 
‘‘ sold out” this candidate, the actual figures would be 
much more significant. The largely increased Repub- 
lican plurality in Massachusetts, and the decisive and 
mortifying significance of the FELLows vote in New 
York, will doubtless show to the President that his 
party is weakest when it follows the counsels of its 
mere spoils managers. The Labor vote and the in- 
creased Prohibition vote offer no reason for doubt- 
ing that the national campaign of next year will be 
a simple contest between the two great parties, with 
the chances of a more definite policy upon both sides 
than in 1884; and with the plain proof that all forms 
of appeal to sectional animosity and the cry of *‘ reb- 
el” will be of no use whatever in changing essential 
votes. In New York the Republican prospect, it 
seems to us,can be improved in one way only, and 
that is by such wise legislation this winter as will 
tend to restore the confidence which has been evi- 
dently lost. Further prosecution of the wretched 
game between the Senate and the Governor in re- 
gard to appointments, and more juggling temperance 
legislation, would alienate still further the support of 
the intelligent body of voters. It is certainly hard to 
see how the chances of the Republican party in New 
York are to be improved so long as Mr. PLATT is 
able to direct its policy and to dictate its nominations. 


THE ‘‘ REBEL INVASION” OF OHIO. 


By a curious coincidence the Democratic plan of 
the late campaign brought into Ohio, on the Demo- 
cratic side, Governor GORDON, of Georgia, who was a 
conspicuous Confederate officer, and who had recent- 
ly spoken in a very extravagant strain of JEFFERSON 
Davis. His arrival gave new fury to the canvass. 
It was announced as a ‘“‘rebel invasion” of Ohio, and 
whatever could influence angry feeling was invoked 
to secure a Republican victory. In the light of to- 
day and of the actual condition of the country the 
Republican campaign was exceedingly comical. It 
was an opéra bouffe canvass. But the essential ques- 
tion suggested by the phrase ‘‘ rebel invasion” to de- 
scribe the appearance of a political orator from an- 
other State is very significant. Nothing is more com- 
mon than such an appearance. In the year of a 
Presidential election distinguished speakers are sum- 
moned into the doubtful States from every part of the 
Union, and even in what is called an off year their 
services are often solicited. In the late campaign in 
New York Senator ALLISON made speeches, and Sen- 
ators SHERMAN and HALE were invited to speak. If 
all the Republican Senators in the country had trav- 
ersed the State it would have been nothing new or 
remarkable, nor would the Democrats have been sur- 
prised, nor would they have complained. 

The invitation of noted Democrats from other 
States to speak in Ohio was therefore not an unusual 
proceeding. But it was resented as in some way an 
outrage upon the citizens of that State. And why? 
General GORDON was Governor of one of the States 
of the Union. He had been recently a Senator 
of the United States. He lay under no kind of dis- 
ability. But he had been a Confederate officer, a 
rebel. Yes, and so Mr. Orr and Mr. Key and Gen- 
erals Mosby and LONGSTREET had been rebels. But 
they were all honored and trusted by Republican 
administrations, and one of them had sat in a Repub- 
lican cabinet. If to have been a rebel disqualified a 
man from taking part in an election campaign in 
Ohio, how was it that to have been a rebel did not 
disqualify him from making laws in the Senate and 
executing them in the cabinet? Simply because the 
Republican party wisely declared, at the end of the 
war, that a man may have been a rebel, and still a 
man of honor and worthy of confidence. Because 
the party wisely held that, notwithstanding his part 
in the civil war, he could be trusted to sit in Congress 
and to advise the President, and because the Repub- 
lican party did not believe that to have been a rebel 
was to be permanently an enemy of the Union and 
an unwearied conspirator against the national wel- 
fare. If there has ever been, in the sense in which 
the words were lately used in.Ohio, ‘‘a rebel inva- 
sion,” it captured the Republican President GRANT 
when. he appointed Mr. Orr Minister to Russia, and 
the Republican President Hayes, of Ohio, when he 
appointed Mr. Kry Postmaster-General. If rebels 
are in office anywhere, it —m the Republican 
party permitted it. If publié officers who were rebels 
come to Ohio to speak, it is b€¢ the Republican 
party opened the way. If rebels re in the saddle, it 
is because the Republican party knew that they had 
ceased to be rebels, and were as good citizens as any 
others. For if such be not the fact, nothing could 
have demonstrated such complete incapacity to ad- 
minister the government as to have made it possible 
for its enemies to control it. 

The cry of rebel invasion because a Democrat from 
Georgia comes to address Democrats in Ohio is the 
ast desperate effort to carry an election by an appeal 
to passions which have no longer any reason aid are 
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fast expiring. It is a cry totally unworthy of a pa- 
triotic party and of honorable American citizens, 
One great need of the country is, not a sectional and 
traditional prejudice, which would keep orators from 
the Southern States out of Northern States, and 
Northern orators from speaking in Carolina and Mis- 
sissippi, thus fostering and prolonging the old and per- 
ilous sectional alienation, but the freest discussion of 
all public questions everywhere in the country by 
orators from every State. The effort to maintain 
this alienation and to profit by it is one of the worst 
aspects of the Republican policy. On the eve of the 
election an Ohio Republican, who proposed to support 
the whole ticket because the State administration 
had been honest and efficient said publicly in print of 
the sectional and free-whiskey national policy of the 
Republicans: 

“The excuse for this is that in places South the negro is not 
permitted to vote. These leaders know perfectly well that under 
like circumstances they would not let the negro vote in Ohio. 
The presence of a few mulatto children in the schools in Ohio 
has evoked an explosion of the meanest form of race hate. 
What would take place if the black children were as two to one 
of the whites? What would take place in this State if two- 
thirds of a county were ignorant field hands? Would they be 
permitted to rule? ‘The abolitionist sought the freedom of the 
black man, not to make him master. The race problem is a diffi- 
cult one. Many wise and good men in the North thought that 
the two races could not live in peace together, both free. This 
problem the South is solving better than any one anticipated. I 
lived in the South with slavery. In recent years I have spent my 
summers in an old Slave State. I have travelled extensively in 
the South. And in my opinion the negro laborers South are bet- 
ter off than the white laborers in Cincinnati. The negro in most 
respects is treated better South than he is in Cincinnati. In the 
South I see whites and blacks playing base-ball together. Do you 
do that in Cincinnati? As an old abolitionist I rejoice to see 
the South doing so well with the negro. The Union and aboli- 
tion are secure; s0,in my opinion, this outbreak of sectional re- 
sentment in Ohio is as weak in policy as it is unpatriotic and 
wicked in principle. ... 

“ Now, Mr. Editor, a leadership that makes the Republican par- 
tv the representative of sectional hate or free whiskey shocks thie 
moral sense. I protest against it. I hope the Republican party, 
as the representative of honest administration, may win; but I 
protest in advance against the claim that such a victory is an en- 
dorsement of either sectional hate or free whiskey. If this mis- 
guided leadership fastens next year these atrocious principles 
upon the Republican party, it will and ought to be defeated.” 


EXECUTIVE INTERFERENCE IN 
KLECTIONS. 


THE bitterness and reckless personality of a Presi- 
dential election were almost surpassed in the late 
contest over the District-Attorneyship of this city. 
But a painful incident, the significance of which does 
not disappear with the election, and which will have 
important results hereafter, was the participation in 
the local controversy of the President of the United 
States and the Mayor of New York. The masterly 
and crushing letter of Mr. ScHURZ to the Mayor must 
have been as mortifying to that gentleman as it was 
satisfactory to the most intelligent and patriotic sen- 
timent of the community. The folly even of sup- 
posed official interference in elections was memora- 
bly demonstrated, as Mr. ScHURZ states, in 1882, when 
Mr. CLEVELAND was elected Governor by an over- 
whelming and unprecedented majority, which was 
designed as a rebuke of supposed Executive interfer- 
ence. Yet it was never shown that President AR- 
THUR, although naturally interested in the success of 
his Secretary of the Treasury, took any steps to secure 
it. Had he written for Mr. FOLGER, a perfectly irre- 
proachable public officer and private citizen, such a 
letter as President CLEVELAND wrote just before the 
late election for Mr. FELLows, it would have been 
justly resented as a most unbecoming and undigni- 
fied interference with the election by the Executive. 
President CLEVELAND'S letter is, we believe, the first 
instance of such an act in a local election, and the 
Democratic counsellors who advised it, and the Presi- 
dent in yielding to their advice, have greatly shaken 
the public confidence in the Executive good sense. 
The letters of the President and the Mayor have illus- 
trated still stronger than before the necessity of sep- 
arating municipal government from partisan con- 
troversy—a movement in which the support of the 
President and Mayor might reasonably have been 
anticipated. 

Both the President and the Mayor are Democrats. 
But they have been supposed to hold a view of party 
and of party relations which is consistent with per- 
sonal independence and good citizenship. They have 
both been supposed to be able and willing to observe 
that propriety which requires a high public officer to 
abstain from needless and excessive demonstrations 
of partisanship, and carefully to avoid even the ap- 
pearance of abusing a public trust to a party advan- 
tage. But the earnest personal recommendation of 
the candidacy of a notoriously unfit person for a pub- 


_lie office, merely because he was the regularly nomi- 


nated candidate of their party, is a perversion of offi- 
cial position which was not to be expected of men of 
high character and intelligence, who had been sup- 
ported by large numbers of voters upon wholly non- 
partisan grounds. As policy merely, it was most un- 
fortunate. For the chief effect of the letters of the 
President and Mayor was to outrage and alienate 
their best friends, and still further to discredit the 
party to which they both belong. There was no le- 
gitimate reason for their interference, and there was 
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every good reason against it. Had they known when 
they wrote their letters what they knew the day after, 
they would probably not have written them. The 
humiliation is not only a warning, but it is a power- 
ful plea against all such interference hereafter. 

When a man accepts public office he necessarily 
surrenders the exercise of certain private rights as a 
citizen. He is morally bound to promote public re- 
spect for the office that he holds and personal confi- 
dence in himself. He is bound in every proper way 
to prevent all suspicion that he misuses his position 
either for a personal or a partisan object. He is, in- 
deed, a member of a party, and by a party he is nom- 
inated and elected. But he administers his office not 
for the benefit of a party, but of the people, and while 
upon fitting occasions and in a becoming manner he 
may justly profess his confidence in the political prin- 
ciples that he holds, he cannot without gross impro- 
priety descend to the mere details of party contention, 
and endeavor by the weight of his official position to 
promote the interest of individual party candidates. 
Neither should such officers, from the President to 
the Mayor, contribute money for the expenses of an 
election. The reason is obvious. It is that so long 
as a citizen holds an office for the general welfare he 
cannot retain the general confidence if he unnecessa- 
rily and offensively identifies himself with the details 
of party controversy. There is no plainer proof of 
the general diffusion of a sincere political indepen- 
dence than the fact that both the President and the 
Mayor have plainly weakened their hold upon the 
best sentiment of the country by their interference in 
the local election in New York. 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


THE recent effort to establish an American Opera 
Company was part of a general scheme to maintain a 
conservatory or school of operatic art, of which the 
performance was the illustration. There were many 
striking and admirable performances, and the energy 
of the chief promoters of the plan was unflagging. 
But adverse circumstances of many kinds were over- 
whelming, and the original scheme has failed. The 
American Opera Company, however, continues under 
the name of the National Opera Company, and will 
make a tour as before through the country. There 
is no doubt that if it be wisely conducted, and if the 
completeness and character of the performances re- 
main as they were under Mr. THoMAS, the company 
will perform a great service in the education of the 
musical taste of the country. Mr. THomas has with- 
drawn, and has returned with fresh energy and re- 
newed care to the conduct of his incomparable or- 
chestra, which is now giving @ series of symphony 
concerts which have not been surpassed in the coun- 
try. Among the changes also is the separation of 
the school or conservatory from the opera compan y— 
a change which can hardly fail to be most advanta- 
geous to the original purpose of the enterprise, which 
was to found a school for instruction in the operatic 
art, which includes vocalism and all necessary his- 
trionic accessories. 

The proper place for such an academy is the city in 
which there are the best opportunities for hearing 
most frequently the finest artists and performances, 
and there can be no doubt that New York is that city. 
Here, therefore, the school will be established, and 
its scope as rapidly as possible will be enlarged to 
that of the European conservatories. Besides the 
strictly operatic purpose, due provision will be made 
for instrumental instruction, and in the theory of 
music, with lectures upon cognate subjects. Indeed, 
the object is the foundation of a school which shall 
be as comprehensive and serviceable as the chief Eu- 
ropean schools, with constant reference to American 
musical talent and promise of every kind. Already 
there is instruction under twelve professors in vari- 
ous branches. The plan is generous, for it contem- 
plates gratuitous instruction to all promising pupils 
upon the condition that upon securing professional 
engagements they shall turn over a certain percent- 
age of their profits to the conservatory for the benefit 
of other similar pupils. Perhaps, however, as the 
Evening Post suggests, it would be a better plan not 
to make the instruction wholly free. Clever pupils 
can always secure opportunities of teaching when 
they have the credentials of an authoritative acad- 
emy, and thus they would be enabled to pay their 
Own way... 

The expenses of such an enterprise must be large, 
and, like all similar undertakings, it must depend in 
great part at the outset upon the interest and liberal- 
ity of the community. The guarantee of the wise 
disposition of means and opportunities will be the 
character of its chief friends, and the scheme will of- 
fer another test of the willingness of private resources 
to compete in the general interest with the public aid 
for such objects in other eountries. One of the great- 
est of modern capitals will not choose probably al- 
ways to want a great institution of refined civiliza- 
tion and enjoyment which other such capitals con- 
tain. When the voice and genius of JENNY LIND 
appeared, the young Swede was compelled to leave 
her native country and to seek competent training in 
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Paris. Stockholm was a small capital, and Sweden 
could not compete in the resources of musical educa- 
tion with France or Germany or Austria. But when 
the American talent like that of JENNY LIND appears, 
it will be an unpleasant revelation of our want of 
the highest means of developing and training it if 
we must send the maid of gifts and genius over the 
ocean to be properly educated in herart. It is toen- 
able us to train adequately otr own talent of this de- 
lightful kind that it is proposed to establish, and that 
the generous aid and co-operation of wealthy citizens 
are invoked to help establish, the National Conserva- 
tory of Music. 


THE BRITISH PEACE DELEGATION. 


THERE is a pleasant coincidence in the arrival of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN to conduct, with his associates and with the 
United States Commissioners, a negotiation for the adjust- 
ment of the pending fishery trouble with Great Britain, and 
the arrival of Sir LYON PLAYFAIR and his associates to urge 
npon our government the adjustment of all international 
difficulties by arbitration. The latter delegation was re- 
ceived respectfully by the President, who heard the ad- 
dresses of Sir LYON PLAYFAIR and others, and made a re- 
ply which, if necessarily general, had the unmistakable 
tone of sincerity which characterizes all his speeches. He 
said that he was glad that the effort should be made by the 
two countries which claim to be in the van of civilization 
and progress, and that a country which, like the United 
States, at once demonstrates the advantages of peace and 
illustrates a military power which removes all suspicion of 
fear, is in a most favorable condition to consider the propo- 
sition. He allnded to the touching support of the plan by 
English laborers, who feel in thé increased cost of living 
the consequences of war, and who furnish an illustration 
which American laborers will naturally ponder. Practical 
measures, however, the President said that he had not con- 
sidered. Butin the administration of government, he said, 
with a significance which will be generally understood, 
“difficulty often arises in the attempt carefully to apply 
ideas which in themselves challenge unqualified approval.” 

The very task and test of statesmanship is to apply such 
ideas in a manner which commands general approval and 
promotes the general welfare; and there is no surer sign 
that that way has been lost than the dishonoring approval 
of the bitter enemies of such ideas. When, for instance, 
the contemptnons opponents of the President’s known 
views smile with scornful patronage upon his course, the 
President may know that he bas gone wrong. 


“STAMPING OUT THE MUGWUMPS.” 


Mr. MuraT HALSTEAD is & mugwump of 1872. He now 
telegraphs to the New York Tribune as follows: 


“Will Republicans of New York kindly take notice that the 
Republicans of Ohio speak right out on the great public ques- 
tions? And we are rewarded for our direct methods by success in 
stamping out the magwumps, and we have comparatively few pro- 
hibitionists. The way to hold the lines of battle is to cdge them 
with fire. And when the Solid South unfurls the broad banner of 
the Confederate bloody shirt, we do not think it wicked to put up 
the Old Flag and turn loose the bird of glory.” 


This must be very impressive to Republicans, because it 
is the same Mr. HALSTEAD who in the pinch of the war 
spoke “right out” to Secretary CHask as follows: 


“Our noble Army of the Mississippi is being wasted by the fool- 
ish, drunken, and stupid Grant. He can’t organize, or control, or 
fight an army. I have no personal feeling about it, bug I know 
he is an ass. 

“The President’s [L1nco_n] weak, puling, piddling humanita- 
rianism is death and hell to the army. Can’t you take him by the 
throat and knock his head against a wall until he is brought to his 
senses on the war business? I do not speak wantonly when I say 
there are persons who would feel that they were doing God ser- 
vice to kill him, if it were not feared that Hamttn is a bigger fool 
than he is. And yet the pitiful Congress twaddles weekly in pri- 
vate caucus about political matters, as if a little more nigger would 
do everything.” 

Mr. MuraT HALSTEAD is evidently a writer who edges 
his lines with fire, a person of sound judgment and deep 
perceptions, a discreet and valuable Republican counsel- 
lor, and of a heart pierced with the woes of the colored 
race. 


HAND-BOOK OF HOME RULE. 


THERE is very positive feeling in this conntry npon the 


Trish question, but there is little exact knowledge of the 
facts. The merits of the land question, the conditions of 


tenure, the real sources of hardship to the tenants, the re- 
lation of the land question to home rule, the scope and limi- 
tations of the proposed scheme, and the actual force of the 
arguments for it, are little understood. 

But the Irish question is of such gravity that it has rent 
asunder the great Liberal party, and angrily separated the 
Liberal leaders; it has absolutely absorbed the attention 
of the country aud the debates in Parliament, and it has 
kindled party and personal feeling to'an unprecedented 
degree. The interest of this country in the question is en- 
hanced by the fact of the large number of Irish-Americans 
whose sympathy and contributions have been one of the 
chief bulwarks of the Irish cause. This has nndoubtedly 
led to a great deal of ignorant political declamation in this 
country, designed wholly to win votes. But the fact re- 
mains that no domestic political question is so interesting 
and vital to a large body of foreign-born American citizens 
as that of the relations of Ireland and England. 


In this situation nothing is more desirable than some 


convenient manual of accurate information upon the whole 
subject, and this manual is just published in London in a 
handy and solid pamphlet, called Hand-Book of Home Rule. 
It is edited by JAMES BRYCE, member of Parliament, and 
Assistant Foreign Secretary under Mr. GLADSTONE’s last ad- 
ministration—a man by temperament and accomplishment 
singularly fitted for the duty. The work is a series of pa- 
pers supplying complete information both of fact and argu- 
meut by Mr. GLADSTONE, Mr. MORLEY, Earl SPENCER, Lord 
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THORING, Mr. Bryce, Mr. E. L. Gopktn, Canon McCotrt, and 
Mr. BARRY O'BRIEN. The tone and temper and thorough- 
ness of treatment are precisely what they should be. There 
is no mere rhetoric or invective, but a solid appeal to reason, 
and the work presents tle whole case of home rule in a 


most impressive and conclusive manner. It is indispen- 
sable to those who would master the question. 


PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Mary Brack Crayton, the daughter of the late Judge Jerr 
Brack, has just published a biography of her father, in which she 
gives his mother credit for many of his distinguishing traits, She 
was of German-Irish descent, and was famous for her wit as well 
as her generally strong character. 

—Don Cameron’s house in Washington was the old Taytor 
mansion, and is very comfortable and roomy. Senator Cameron 
has had the good taste to leave the house as it was, as far as ar- 
rangement of rooms is concerned, while the taste of his wife has 
made the interior decorations quite in keeping with the old-fash- 
ioned style of the place. 

—Senator Epmunps and his daughter ride horseback every 
afternoon through the country lanes about Washington. The 
Senator is not only a good rider, but he is a good judge of horse- 
flesh as well. It is said that on the day when his friends were 
trying to get him the Presidential nomination at Chicago he took 
an early train from Washington and -went into the mountain 
country of Virginia to buy a horse. It was a good animal, and 
he rides it to this day. 

—Harry Osxaricns, the millionaire cow-boy, who has been lead- 
ing a wild life on his cattle ranch in Dakota, is now in New York, 
under the care of his physician. Mr. Oriricus’s athletic training 
and remarkable physique have led him to believe that his consti- 
tution could stand more than that of most men; and so it can, 
but he put it to too severe a test. The cow-boy life led by most 
of these young New-Yorkers is more picturesque than practical. 

—The late Hezexian Smita, of Smithville, New Jersey, was 
something of a.character. He began business on his~ own ac- 
count at nineteen, and at thirty had passed through bankruptcy, 
and paid off all liis debts. He spent $500,000 on improvements 
in Smithville, where he had a bicycle factory, and where he built a 
hall and hired a band-master to teach the operatives to play upon 
musical instruments. It is said that Mr. Smirn has left his mill- 
ions for the establishment of a school for the instruction of young 
men in the mechanical arts, and that his factery is to be run by 
the trustees for the maintenance of the school. 

—Ex-Secretary of the Treasury Mannine@ is living a very quiet 
life in New York, taking care of his health and attending to busi- 
ness. His physician has forbidden his walking up and down 
stairs, so he has had an elevator put in his Fifth Avenue house, 
which runs from his front hall to the second story. He gives very 
little attention to social duties. He receives rather than makes 
calls, and when not entertaining visitors, spends his evenings in 
reading, and he has an extensive library to draw upon. 

—D. O. Mitts has bought the Ben Hatiipay farm and “ castle” 
at Harrison, New York, on the Sound. It cost Mr. HaLuipay some 
$300,000, and its late owner, Joun Roacu, the ship-builder, spent 
$25,000 in fixing it up. There is a chapel on the place, in which 
all of the Hatiipay family, except the founder, are buried. It is 
said that Mr. Mitts has bought the “castle” for his daughter, Mrs, 
Wuire.aw 

—Mr. Epison has completed his phonograph, and unless he talks 
at random it is the most marvellous of his inventions. The pho- 
nograph will be about the size of a type-writer, and will work au- 
tomatically by a small electric motor, which is noiseless, and stops 
at the touch of a spring. These wonderful instruments can be 
manufactured so that they may be sold for #60, and five hundred 
will be on the market within two months. 

—Three men who have been Presidents of Yale College are still 
living.. They are ex-Presidents Woorsey and Porter, and the pre- 
sent head of that institution, Dr. Dwigur. Dr. Wootsry makes 
his home in New Haven, and may be seen on the streets twice 
daily on his way to and from the post-office. Most of his time is 
spent in his study, which is continually visited by Yale men of a 
past generation. Dr. Porter devotes his time to literary work. 
He is preparing a book for publication during the coming year, 
and is supervising the revision of Wrsstrr’s Dictionary. 

—Tnomas C. Hance, of Macedon, is the oldest voter in New 
York State. He has reached the age of one hundred and six, and 
aside from being a little hard of hearing, retains all his faculties 
in as good condition as an ordinary man of seventy. His oldest 
son is eighty-one, and his oldest grandson is fifty-five, while hie 
oldest great-grandson is thirty-three. When Mr. Hance was born 
the battle of Yorktown was yet to be fought. 

—General Jonn McNutts, who has been selected to succeed 


Judge Cootey in the Wabash receivership, has had a checkered . 


career. General McNutta was born in New York of Scotch-Irish 
parentage just fifty years ago. At the age of fifteen he'ran away 
from home to seek his fortune, and he did not return until he was 
in a fair way of finding it. During the war he fought on the Union 
side, and has a fine record. After the war he practised law in 
Bloomington, Illinois, and won distinction at the bar. It is now 
said that he aspires to be Governor of Illinois, 

—M. Diuirrios Antippa has recently died in Constantinople, at 
the age of one hundred and fifteen, retaining his faculties to the last.’ 
M. ANTiPpa was a lad in Paris during the awful days of the Rev- 
olution. He knew Marat, Danton, and RoBespizere personally ; 
he saw Marig ANTOINETTE murdered on the scaffold, and danced 
the Carmagnole and sang “(a Ira” in Madame Tatuten’s salon. 
His great age will be better appreciated by Americans when thev 
remember that he was five years old when the Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed. 

—Pierrx Loritvarp used to be called the Monte Cristo of racing. 
His farm at Rancocas, New Jersey, is said to have cost a million 
dollars, and his blooded mares a hundred.and fifty thousand dol- 
lars.. He gave fifteen thousand dollars for the stallion Glenlyon, 
and twenty-five thousand for Mortemer as a breeder. He has pro- 
duced some of the best horses of the day. Mr. Lormtarp does 
not take the same interest in racing that he used to, but has turn- 
ed his attention instead to Tuxedo Park. His son, however, has 
inherited his father’s taste for the turf. 

—The seven unfinished capitals of the corridor pillars in the 
Academy of Design, New York, have just been completed, thanks 
to the generosity of seven amateurs of art. Each capital is desig- 
nated by something to indicate the donor. A mallet appears 
among the leaves of the carving presented by the sculptor J. Q. A. 
Warp, while the head of a winged bull, symbol of St. Luke, paint- 
er as well as physician, looks from the marble flowers given by 
Mr. Danixt Huntixcton. Underneath a garland of pears and 
leaves encircling Mr. AveERY’s capital is a group of engraver’s 
tools, significant of his former profession. The thistles of Scot- 
land and a wreath of roses form the design of Mr. Jonnston’s cap- 
ital. Mr. VaNDERBILT’s capital has been carved in grapes and 
grape leaves, Mr. Marquanp’s in calias, with the prow of a boat 
beneath, and Mr. Dopar’s in lilies, with a fish below. The corbels, 
carved in lower relief on the inner and outer sides of the arches, 
— among their_ornamentation the initials of the respective 

ors. 
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THE HANGING OF THE CHICAGO 
ANARCHISTS. 

Ow Friday, November 11th, Av- 
avst V. T. Spies, FiscHer, 
Grorck and Acsert R. 
Parsons were hanged in Chicago 
for the murder of Policeman Mart- 
Tuias J. Drean. 

The Hav-market riot in Chicago 
occurred May 4, 1886. Three 
davs before, a great strike for 
eight hours’ labor had began in 
many trades, and the anarchists 
of the city had sought to turn to 
their own uses the excitement 
thus stirred up. A fight having 
eccurred at McCorwick’s reaper 
factory on the 3d of May, between 

the police and a crowd of strikers, 

a circular headed “ Revenge” was 
spread about that night, and a 
meeting was called for the next 
evening at the HWay-market, Ran- 
dolph Street, between Desplaines 
and Halstead streets, “to de- 
nounce the shooting of our fellow- 
workmen yesterday.” A(GUST 
Spires, Parsons, and several oth- 
ers addressed this meeting from 
a wagon. About half past ten 
o'clock a strong force of police 
came upon the scene, and began 
to drive away the crowd. Fretp- 
gx had just shouted from the 
wagon, “We are peaceable,” 
when a dynamite homb, thrown 
from an allev, burst in the police 
column, stretching a great num- 
ber of the men mangled on the 
ground. Revolvers were instant- 
ly drawn and fired into the crowd, 
whe ran in all directions. It was 
found that about sixty policemen 
had been more’ or less injured, 
seven of them fatally, Draan dy- 
ing first. A still larger number 
of the crowd had been killed or 
wounded. 

Many persons were arrested 
for complicity with this bomb- 
throwing. Two of those who 
were indicted having been re- 
leased for lack of evidence, seven 
remained for trial by jury; and 
on the>day when the case was 
called, June 21st, an eighth, Par- 
sons, walked into the court-room, 
surrendered voluntarily, and took 
his place in the dock. The trial 
ended August 20th, in a verdict 
of guilty against all the accused. 
A sentence of fifteen years in the 
penitentiary was imposed upon 
Oscar Neerr, and the sentence 
of death upon Spies, Fiscuer, 
Escet, Parsons, pen, ScHW AB, 
and Lancac. The man who actual- 
ly threw the bomb was never 
punished. The theory of the pros- 
ecution made the attatk on the 
police part of a-conspiract-ferm- 
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ed the night. before, the appeal, 
Working-men, arm yourselves 
and appear in full force,” show- 
ing the purpose. Evidence of 
what had been said in the an. 
archist newspapers with which 
the accused had been connected, 
or in their public speeches in fa- 
vor of exterminating the police 
with dynamite, was urged against 
them. 

Spres was the managing editor 
of the Arbeiter Zeitung, an an- 
archist newspaper of Chicago. 
Born at Friedwald, Germany, De- 
cember 10, 1855, the son of a for- 
ester, he came to America in 1872, 
began to learn upholstering, and 
moved to Chicago. He first be- 
came a socialist, then an anar- 
chist. 

Scuwap was -Spres’s assistant 
editor. Born August 91858, in 
Germany, he was an orphan. at 
the age of twelve. He received 
good schooling, learned book- 
binding, and plunged into social- 
ism. In 1879 he emigrated to 
Chicago. 

FISCHER was a compositor and 
writer on the Arbeiter Zeitung, 
and an ardent anarchist. Born in 
Bremen, he came to this country 
at the age of fifteen, learned print- 
ing at his brother’s office in the 
West, was married in 1881, and 
has left a wife and three children. 
Nerpe and ScHNAUBELT are said 
to have been reporters for the 
Arbeiter Zeitung. 

Parsons, born at Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, June 24, 1848, was 
brought up in Texas by his bro- 
ther, afterward the Confederate 
general W. H. Parsons. He en. 
listed in the Confederate army 
when only thirteen years old, and 
served through the civil war, after 
which he edited the Spectutor, a 
weekly paper, in Waco. Remov- 
ing to Chicago in 18738, he be. 
came interested in the labor party, 
then in 1876 was editor of the 
Socialist, and finally edited the 
Alarm from 1884 until its sup- 
pression in May, 1886. 

Lince was born in Mannheim, 
Germany, in 1864, and emigrated 
only the year before his arrest. 
He had been an ardent anarchist 
in Europe, and dynamite bombs, 
supposed to be of his manufac- 
ture, were found in his room. 

EnGrt was born in Cassel, Ger- 
many, in 1836. His father died 
before he was two years old, and 
his mother when he was ten. He 
came to this country in 1878. 

FIELDEN was born in Todmor- 
den, Lancashire, England, the 
son of a weaver. He was a good 

[Continued on page 839.) 
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PRESIDENT PAYNE, OF THE STATE NORMAL COLLEGE OF TENNESSEE. 
(See Page 843.) 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


Tok Industrial Institute in Brooklyn, erected by Mr. Cuarves 
Pratt, of the Standard Oil Company, and of avhich an outside 
view is given herewith, will be, when completed, the most 
important enterprise of the kind in the country. The main 
building is a brick and terra-cotta structure six stories high, 
100 feet wide, 50 feet in depth, with an L 37 by 50 feet on one 
side. The Institute is incorporated under the 
general.law, and the purposes of the corpora- 
tion, as defined in the act of incorporation, are to 
establish ‘“‘an educational institution in which 
persons of both sexes may be taught, among 
other things, such branclies of useful and practi- 
cal knowledge as are not now generally taught 
in the public schools” of Brooklyn. Especially 
will young men and women have an opportunity 
to “ become acquainted with what is best in man- 
ufactured materials, fabrics, wares, and arts, and 
so to educate the eye and the hand in the practi- 
cal use of tools and machinery that students may 
be encouraged to emulate the best models, and ‘ 
be enabled to accomplishthe best possible work 
in one or more branches of art or manufacture, 
either useful or ornamental.” A leading object 
will be to furnish instruction with refefence to 


the construction of “healthy and comfortable =. 


homes ; to the furnishing and adornment there- 

of; to matters of household economy and-home 

management; the preparation of clothing, use- 
ful and ornamental; of economic and wholesome 
foods, and such instruction in sanitary laws and 
the laws of hygiene as shall tend to secure com- 
fortable and healthy homes at the least expense, © 
and also a careful regard for bodily health.” o. 
Such instruction is also to be given as shall en- sige 

able men and women to earn their living by the “ , & 
skilful use of their hands in mercantile, mechan- | 
ical, mining, and manufacturing establishments ; 

also in all branches of architecture, and by paint- 
ing, decorating, music, book-keeping, stenography, 

type- writing, and kindred industries. In the 
course of time it is proposed to establish a free 
public library, with one or more branches, to- 
have lectures, and collections of objects of artistic 
and scientific interest. 

A certain rate of compensation will be charged 
for the privileges of the institution, but the 
amount will be as low as the necessities of the 
institution will permit, and all revenues of every 
kind are to be devoted solely to the purposes of 
the Institute. The real financial support of the 
enterprise, however, is to come from the revenues 
of the “ Astral Flats,” situated in Greenpoint, 
Long Island. These buildings were recently 
erected by Mr. Pratt, and provide apartments 
for mechanics and working-men at rents ranging 
from $12 to $30 a month. The cost. of the 
buildings was about $400,000, and the annual | 
income is expected to be from $60,000 to $75,- 
000. The “ Astral Flats” are to be deeded to 
the Industrial Institute, and the annual income 
from them is to be used in maintaining the edu- 
cational enterprise. 

In the rear of the Institute proper is the Foun- 
dry. It is 144 by 95 feet, and two stories high. 
In the shops in this building the lessons taught 
in the class-rooms are to be illustrated by prac- 
tical work. There will be engines, boilers, tools, 
and such machinery as will be found necessary 
to My prey the mental training. The whole 
Cost of the Institute property and buildings will 
be $200,000, and, at the beginning, there will be 
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accommodation for six hundred pupils. The question of indus- 
trial education, with special reference to the introduction of the 
system in the pufic schools, has been discussed very thoroughly 
during the past ten years. Commissioner Peck, of the New 
York State Bureau of Labor Statistics, lately expressed the opin- 
ion that the working-man can be very much aided by the estab- 
lishment of manual training-schools. He says that, as most of 


the children in the public schools are the offspring of poor men, 
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they can only be at school a few years. “It seems to me,” he 
says, “that they should have a training of the mind and hand 


- during that period whick would aid them in earning a livelihood 


after they leave school. As they are conducted now, the public 

schools seem animated by the sole thought of turning out book- 

keepers or clerks, not mechanics, carpenters, and printers.” 
Professor Rormer, Vice-President of the College of the City of 


New York; certainly a high authority in a question of this kind, has 
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urged the exercise of great care in the introduc- 
tion of manual training into the public schools. 
Subjects, under that svstem, should be taught that 
are of value to al) pupils, without reference to 
their future calling. Trades sliould not be taught 
in schools supported by public taxation, but in 
separate schools, maintained by private expense. 
Sewing and cooking might with propriety be 
taught to the girls. Manual training should have 
no place in a collegiate course except to pract!. 
cally illustrate the scientific studies pursued. B) 
the recent action of the Board of Education a 
course of free manual training will soon be in- 
troduced inte the public schools of New York 
city, In the report recommending the new edu- 
cational feature it is stated that “manual train- 
ing is admissible into our schools only as a means 
of general and not. special education.” The com- 
mittee suggesied that the following types of 
manual labor should be introduced: Carpenter- 
work, or the use of wood-working tools, for boys ; 
modelling in clay, for boys and girls; construc- 
tion work, in paper, pasteboard, and other suit- 
able material, for boys and girls; drawing to 
scale, fot boys and girls; sewing and cooking, 
for girls. The kitchen and workshop could not 
be introduced into more than one-third of the 
grammar-schools of the city during the first year. 

We get the idea of industrial education from 
the Old World, where there are many schools for 
special training in the industrial arts and in man- 
val vocations. There are nearly fifty class-rooms 
for teaching cookery in England. In Scotland 
about 46,000 girls attend schools in domestic 
economy. Even in Ireland butter- making \is 
taught at a school in Cork, and a year ago there 
were a hundred farm-schools for boys. In France 
industrial training was established some years 
ago, and bovs on leaving some of the apprentice 
schools are able to command fair wages. Special 
instruction is given in agriculture. Twenty-five 
years ago a school was organized for the training 
of women in industrial pursuits. Women are 
taught dress-making, millinery, printing, the man- 
ufacture of jewelry, painting, wood-engraving, 
silk - weaving, and designing, clock and watch 
making and repairing. In Germany special 
stress is laid on the teaching of domestic econo- 
my togirls. In Switzerland, Greece, Canada, Bra- 
zil, Mexico, Hawaii, and New Zealand there are 
industrial schools where useful arts and trades 
are taught to girls and bovs. 

In nearly all the States of the Union some at- 
tention has been paid to the subject of industrial 
training. In Mississippi there was started three 
vears ago an agricultural and mechanical college 
where farming and stock-raising are the principal 
industrial features, and two years ago an indus- 
trial college for Southern white girls was opened, 
At Urbana, Illinois, there is an industrial univer- 
sity, having four colleges, auxiliary schools, and 
many workshops. Cincinnati is noted for its art 
potteries and Schoo! of Design, where mechanical 
drawing and wood-carving are tauglit. At Phila- 
delphia the public-school children receive indus- 
trial training—needle-work, clay-modelling, lea- 
ther and brass work, and drawing, being the prin- 
cipal pursuits taught; carpentry and iron-work 
have more recently been introduced for the benefit 
of the boys. Between two and three hundred 
boys attend the Manual Training School at Bos- 
ton, where carpentry and cabinet-work are the 
principal features. In New York city there are 
a dozen industrial schools carried on by private 
enterprise, the most prominent being the Working- 
man’s School, the Gramercy Park Tool-house As- 
sociation, the Hebrew Technical School, the Coop- 
er Union, and the Amateur Technical Society. 

One of the largest manual training schools in 
the West is the one connected with the Wash- 
ington University at St. Louis. It has been in 
operation about seven years. Candidates for ad- 
mission must be fourteen years of age, and pass 
a good examination in the fundamental rules of 
arithmetic, common and decimal fractions, weights 
and measures and their use, common-school ge- 
ography, spelling and penmanship, and the writ- 
ing of good English. The course of study em- 
braces five parallel lines, three intellectual and 
two manual, as follows: 1, a course of pure math- 
ematics, including arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
and plain trigonometry; 2, a course in science 
and applied mathematics, including botany, phys- 
ical geography, natural philosophy, chemistry, 
mechanics, mensuration, and book-keeping; 3, a 
course in language and literature, including Eng- 
lish grammar, spelling, composition, literature, 
history, and the elements of political science and 
economy ; 4, a course in penmanship and free- 
hand and mechanical drawing ; 5, a course of tool 
instruction, including carpentry, wood - turning, 
blacksmithing, and bench and: machine work in 
metals. The boys are taught, in class and in the 
shop, in sections of about twenty each. In the 
shop each boy has a set of edge tools, which she 
is obliged to keep in good condition. The tools 
are given out one at a time, and their use explain- 
ed and illustrated. The day's lesson is explained 
to the class by the instructor, and then the boys 
are given the necessary material and told to do 
the work themselves. The instructor overlooks 
the workers, and makes suggestions or renders 
help where it is necessary. The aim is to make 
manual training as broad and liberal as intel- 
Jectual. Articles are not made for sale in the 
market. The student is allowed to discontinue 
any task or process the moment he can do it 
well; the whole training is for the benefit of 
the boy. Meanwhile the boy is gaining know- 
ledge which will be useful to him in some 
trades. During the first year he has learned to 
sharpen gouges, chisels, bits, and planes; to file 
and set saws; to square up and lay out work; 
the cutting of mortises and tenons; the details 
of nailing, gluing, pinning, and dovetailing; va- 
rious kinds of turning, chucking, and fitting, 
etc. All this knowledge will be of use to him 
in such trades as cabinet-making, chair-making, 
pattern -making, and belong also to the mill- 
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wright, the house-carpenter, the stair-builder, the 
cooper, the car- builder, and the wood - carver. 
During the second year in the forging shop the 
study has reference to form as related to strength 
and economy of material. The operations of 
tempering, welding, soldering, etc., are taught 
without going into the details of any mechanical 
occupation. During the third year, in the ma- 
chine shop, attention is given to the study, use, 
and management of machines. There are a score 
of cutting machines and a sixty-horse-power Cor- 
Liss engine. 

In nearly all the European industrial schools 
from four to eight hours daily are given to shop 
work. In the St. Louis school two hours has 
been found as long a time as young boys could 
be interested in the work. One especially good 
result is reported from this famous school: it is 
said that many of the students look forward to 
trades for their future life work, instead of cler- 
ical and professional vocations, in which there is 
an over-supply of laborers. 


MISS ESTMERE’S TELEGRAM, 
Br MARGARET EMMA DITTO. 


Pererovut JUNcTion was a quiet place; the rail- 
road trains made most of the noise that was made 
there, bringing it with them and taking it away 
with them, echoes and all. Of home-made noise 
there was little except fly-buzzing in the summer- 
time and cock-crowing betimes ; indeed, you could 
hardly get enough of it in all Peterout to quicken 
an ear that was deaf because it wouldn’t hear. 
This acoustic disadvantage was no secret; the 
depot-master knew well that he had to contend 
with it when he stepped out upon the platform 
of his little box station and sent forth his voice 
upon the frosty November air. 

“Kumpsv! Oh ho! Kumpsy! Hullo, you 
Kumpsy! Look here!” 

But Kumpsy—a negro lad of fourteen years— 
did neither hear nor look here; he prodded stead- 
ily up the straggling street; no twitch of muscle 
or gleam of eye gave out that he heard a sound ; 
no conscious wrinkle of them all in the baggy 
rear of his ill-fitting clothes creased deeper or 
broader for the quickened pulses beating under- 
neath. 

“I'll have to go for him,” said the depot-mas- 
ter; and swinging off on long strides, he comes up 
to the boy, swoops down upon him, grabs him by 
the coat collar, and gently shakes him up. 

“Laws!” cries the boy. “Is dat you, Mr. 
Greenough? I's done here befo’ ef I’s knowed 
*twuz you. I heard a callin’, but I tort sho ’nuff 
it wor de debble hese’f. Folks looks pow’ful 
like in dese days,” he went on, innocently ; “ an’ 
de ole one he look as much alike as any one. 
Daddy say he rvarin’ round dat depot wid de new 
red paint onto he tail, an’ I's got to go on de 
oder side mighty keerful, or I’s get spattered.” 

“Oh, that is your beat, is it? As if you ‘1 
not half live around that depot! You'd get kill- 
ed a dozen times a week if those railroad trains 
lived up to their privileges.” 

“Dem kyars is pow’ful keerful o’ me. ‘Case 
dey know I’s in de habit o’ kvars.” 

“You are not in the habit of telegrams, are 
you *” demanded the station-master, sternly. 

“I's clomb de poles an’ bung de glass eye 
out,” replied Kumpsy, briskly. “ Dey don’ neber 
kick back, like daddy say dey do.” 

“The post is not the kicking part. You step 
into this ticket office and I'll show it to you. 
Don't touch anything, especially those little brass 
buttons.” 

A little machine was tripping away upon the 
table. Mr. Greenough looked the other way, and 
became very intent upon a key that would not fit 
the lock. Kumpsy stiffened up quite rigid with 
obedience, but he button-holed his eyes upon 
those little brass buttons till his head swam with 
dizzy desire, and all the currents of his small be- 
ing drew him on to the touch; his hand thrust it- 
self out mechanically ; it came nearer by jerks, till 
it closed upon the brass button. At the fatal 
touch Kumpsy sprang aloft, while a series of 
great kicks came leaping out at all fours of him, 
his mouth flew open with a howl wifich seemed 
to carry off the top of his head, as it tore its way 
through the devastated cavity. 

“Oh, I's dead! Qh, I’s in glory hallelujah! 
Oh, mammy, mammy!” he cried, with a piercing 
wail, dropping upon the floor, an abject huddle of 
squirming humanity. 

Mr. Greenough lifted him up by the nape of 
his neck and gently shook him into shape. 
“Now you see what comes from making too free 
with telegraphs: they will knock the President of 
the road endwise if he doesn’t obey orders, and 
you have got to be a good boy if you have any- 
thing to do with télegraphs.” 

“Oh, Mr. Greenough, I’s neber hab notting 
mo’ to do wid telegraphs. I's sav my prayers— 
hope to die—ebery time I come to a pole.” 

“Nonsense!” said the man, sternly, “You 
have got to have something to do with the tele- 
graphs. Here is a despatch for Miss Estmere, 
and I want you to carry it out to her.” 

“Oh, I dassent,” wailed Kumpsy, falling upon 
his trembling knees and squirming out his plead- 
ings—“I dassent. Don’t make me. Das a aw- 
ful lonesome road to Miss Ma’y’s. Oh, lawdy 
massy! Dat place by de ole grabe-yard and un- 
der de pine darks! Dey ain’ nobody good enough 
to ca’y de telegraph past dem, ‘cos nobody don’ 
neber know wot dem telegraphs gwine to fin’ 
out nex’,” cried the poor boy, rolling up the 
whites of his eyes and turning a greenish pale 
with fright. For Kumpsy now began to realize 
what many a wiser man has never found out, 
that a telegraph is a searching thing for sinful 
man to deal with, and that carrying it any dis- 
tance would subject the bearer to electric shocks 
all the way. 

The station-master was quick to turn the new 
theory to account. Motives for virtuous action 


had never had a rank growth in Kumpsy’s mind, 
and this chance seedling was to be cultivated with 
care. 

“Kumpsy,” he began, solemnly, “that tele- 
gram of Miss Estmere’s won’t hurt you as long 
as you keep going straight along the road; but if 
you stop to climb trees or to go fishing, then— 
oh, then—you will see what you will see! And 
your poor mammy will feel awful to have you 
used up all at once, and no pieces for the fu- 
neral !” 

Here Kumpsy uttered a groan which seemed 
to unjoint all his members. Mr. Greenough went 
on unheeding: “It won’t take you two hours, 
though you might ride Rags, if you like that bet- 
ter than going afoot.” 

At the mention of Rags the boy’s distressed 
face flashed out like a reflector, and his passing 
groan lapsed into a chuckling gurgle. 

“He! he! Rags can kick wusser’n a telegraph. 
Get em bofe at it to oncet an’ dar’ll be needer ob 
‘em nowhar! He! he!” 

a mule of uncertain character, was, like 
Kumpsy, an unsalaried attaché of the railroad sta- 
tion. A passing cattle train had left him there 
sick and nigh to death, but he had picked up 
speedily on the outlying pasturage, and had waxed 
fat, to the verge of kicking, if indeed he were not 
already over the brink of that high accomplish- 
ment. His intimates—Kumpsy for one—were 
not slow to affirm that they had more than once 
caught Rags with his hind hoofs in mid air, prac- 
tising the one fine art in which a mule must ever 
take precedence, and his master—‘“ What a piece 
of work is a man !”—come halting off. 

Be this as it may, Rags knew he was well off 
—that a mule reduced in circumstances but averse 
to labor could find no more charming place of 
residence than Peterout. Here was the fellow- 
ship of kindred minds to which the spirit even 
of a mule is not insensible; here too the goodly 
sustenance of the body—for this kindly village lay 
chiefly out-of-doors, was not much fenced in, and 
its gurbage was not hurried ignobly out of sight, 
but lay free to the dews of heaven and the sniff 
of hungry beast. 

This intelligent animal, whose strong hold was 
standing still, was easily caught and equipped, the 
message in its yellow envelop was pinned inside 
the pocket of the little darky, and away they rode 
—knight and steed—Kumpsy feeling that he 
could back Rags against the round world and all 
the occult forces thereof, and Rags ?—ah! who 
shall tell the thoughts of a mule? 

The doughty pair were hardly out of sight when 
Kumpsy’s mother came waddling down the path 
to the station. She was the blackest of black, bil- 
lowy with flesh, and of unctuous presence. Her 
voice was bland, and lingered with a caressing 
touch upon her words, although she had come on 
anxious quest. 

“I done hear dat my Kumpsy got struck by de 
lightning box, Mr. Greenough,” she began. 

“ Who said so?” 

“Oh, I’s speerunced it,” said the negress, 
wary of betraying her informant. “I’s always 
been speeriuncin’ dat my Kumpsy gwine to meet 
up wid somet’ing dat kill him in de twinklin’ ob 
de eye. My chilluns ain’ no ways durable,” she 
went on, plaintively; “’leben ob ’em wink out 
like a fire-bug soon’s dey’s bawn, an’ dis one he 
look so perishin’ like we knowed sho ‘nuff he 
wa’n’t come to stay—he come to see. An’ dat’s 
wot we call him—Come-to-see.” 

“‘T thought it was Tecumsel,” said the station- 
master. 

“No; jess Come-to-see ; but’pears like he boun’ 
to fool he old daddy an’ me—he boun’ to stay. 
He, he!” Here she laughed a rich inward chuckle. 
“Whar you done put him ?” she asked, peering 
about the waiting-room, and slanting a glance into 
the office beyond. 

“T bave sent him on an errand to the old Est- 
mere place.” 

At this the woman gave out a wail of woe, roll- 
ing up her eyes and throwing her arms aloft. 

“ Dat little pickaninny!” she cried, “gwine all 
"lone to Miss Ma’y’s! I go after him ;” and draw- 
ing her scant shawl about her ample curves, she 
took the highway for her ancestral home, 

Ten minutes of depot silence ticked slowly 
away by the depot clock, and a shuffling foot- 
step was heard on the platform, and in came a 
gaunt, gray-headed old negro. He was called 
Father Isaacs in ecclesiastical circles of color, 
where he maintained a good standing; but the 
more worldly sort, who judged him by his daily 
walk, called him Old Daddy Slapfoot. 

“TI done hear dat Kumpsy an’ de ole woman 
done gone to de ole place,” he began. 

“* Just so,” said the station-master. 

“ An’ Is lef’ a widow an’ a faderless, an’ nun 
a spot fum de wurl,” he went on, in a hollow 
voice, rolling his eyes in their cave-like sockets, 
and shaking his gray old head; then he fell to 
shifting his long and bony figure from one foot 
to another. This movement established to the 
verge of monotony, one foot shambled a little 
ahead, the other struck out for it, and so they 
had it, which and the other, and that is the way 
Father Isaacs slap-footed off down the road to 
Estmere. 

What happened on the road to Estmere? Ah! 
if all the sights and sounds, the doings and un- 
doings, on that road could be perfectly accounted 
for and recorded, there had need be no other 
books while the world stands. But, in brief, it 
was the mule that managed the whole business. 
That astute beast organized and conducted such 
a system of advancing, retreating, balking, kick- 
ing, cavorting, and not getting there as human in- 
genuity has seldom equalled. If Rags had been 
born in a Circumlocution Office, and foddered with 
red tape every day of his life, it is doubtful if he 
could have got ahead of himself in pure back- 
wardness. Under his leadership the Isaacs fam- 
ily spent two days and one night on the) road. 
They arrived at Estmere late on the afternoon of 
the second day. Lame and halt were this de- 
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voted family, much tied up in brown paper and 
vinegar, and very bulgy as to foreheads and cheek. 
bones. A cavalcade they were, indeed, as they 
swept around the curve of the grown car- 
riageway, but a more forlorn one had seldom ral- 
lied at the castle of their chief. 

Estmere had formerly been one of the fine es- 
tates of the country. Somewhat in its decadence 
at the beginning of the war, that calamity filched 
from it the last vestige of affluence, and left it to 
eat itself up with taxes and ill management. 

Here, upon a mere strip of its broad acres, the 
house still stood, in form and proportion a 
stately mansion as of old. But it cried out for 
repairs from every pore of its weather-beaten 
boards, its rickety blinds and broken lattices, its 
slouching steps and crumbling decorations. Here, 
where once had flourished a large family and a 
retinue of servanta, Miss Estmere, almost unat- 
tended, met alone the bleak existence which pov- 
erty and loneliness forced upon her. She was a 
woman in middle life, who still held the hearts 
of her old family servants—slaves no longer— 
though the shrinkage of the estate and the needs 
of life had forced them to a separation. 

“T's don’ come to see you, Miss Ma’y,” Father 
Isaacs began, as Miss Estmere came out on the 
piazza to meet them. “I’s done come to see 
you ’cos Kumpsy an’ de ole woman got de start, 
an’ I’s ‘low dey wa’n’t fit to trabble ‘lone—lI’s 
had a heap ob trouble gettin’ ’em troo.” 

At this mammy shed a smile of large but tol- 
erant scorn upon her better half. 

“Yo knows dat ole daddy youse’f, Miss Ma’y. 
You’s knowed him from de beginnin’.. I ’clar 
to goodness ef I didn’t mosely hab to ca’y him 
all de way myse’f; but I’s boun’ to get Kumpsy 
here on horseback ef I had to ca’y fawty ole 
niggers, an’ de horse was a mule dat stood still 
and went backward mos’ ob de way hisse’f.” 

“‘ An’ I’s boun’ to ride Rags to yo’ house, Miss 
Ma’y, ef I had to tote him all de way, an’ de rest 
ob de fambly too!” piped up Kumpsy. 

No mention of the telegram. No one knew 
about it but Kumpasy, and it had lapsed entirely 
from the boy’s mind amid the perils of the way 
and the excitements of the arrival. 

The sight of Estmere in its wintry desolations 
struck stabs to mammvy’s faithful heart. She 
longed to console her dear mnistress, so gentle, so 
proud, so lonely, and so poor. But mamimy would 
sooner have died than admit, even to her own 
soul, that an Estmere could be lonely or poor, 
re she had the tact of love, which never blun- 

ers. 

“Miss Ma’y, it looks beautiful to see you 
standin’ out on de piazza like dat,” she began, 
her black face shining with love and pride. 
“ Honey,” she went on, her voice a caress, “ ye 
don’ change a mite. Ye looks jess like ye used 
to w’en dar wa’n’t hitchin’-posts ’nuff for yo’ beaux, 
an’ ole massa was a-tearin’ roun’ mad ’cause dey 
hosses gnawed de young trees.” 

Miss Estmere shook her head, and smiled 
through her tears. “Oh, mammy, mammy, every- 
thing is different.” 

“Oh, ob co’se, honey,” the negress admitted, 
warily, “‘ somet’ings is different; dey is boun’ to 
be different. Dar is dem young men wot yo’ 
wouldn’t hab nor look at. I suppose dey is 
gnashin’ deir toof somewhar wuss dan deir hosses 
gnaw detrees. But, laws, honey, dey’s got to stan’ 
it, an’ yo’ is a heap sight better off dan ef yo’ 
hed married dem all, ’coz dey mos’ly got killed 
in de wah, an’ yo’d hed nothin’ but funerals wid 
’em.”’ 

“ Not marrying funerals must be one of my un- 
counted mercies,” laughed Miss Estmere. “ There 
was no need of it,” she added, withasigh. “ We 
had enough of our own.” 

“Yes, Miss Ma’y; an’ dey was fine funerals, an’ 
dar wuz a-many ob ’em along at one time. 
Estmeres went out, as it were, plententiously.” 

Mammy knew, alas! that the grandeur of this 
word could not conceal the gloom of the subject, 
and with it she closed her attempt at uplifting 
conversation, and betook herself to the kitchen 
to vent her emotions by berating her own family. 

** Wot yo’ be moanin’ for?” she asked, in an 
edgy voice, of Father Isaacs, who was nursing 
his bruises over the dying fire. “ Dem ole mule 
kicks ain’ all de trouble dar is in de worl’. Dem 
mule kicks come day, go day, an’ da’s all; but 
dey is trouble dat sits down in de house, an’ 
walks roun’ in de yard, an’ hangs ober de roof 
till yo’ can’t keep de rain out ob it, an’ de fires 
won’t burn, an’ de flour won’t stay in de barrel, 
an’ de chickens won’t stay in de coop.” 

“Wot hev I been doin’ now, Mrs. Isaacs ?” 
asked the head of the family, with dignity. 

“ You's been swajing dem old mule kicks long 
*nuff. Yo’ limber yo’se’f up on Miss Ma’y’s wood- 
pile. Wot kin’ o’ fire is dat fire Miss Ma’y’s got 
in de pahlor ?—sich fizz in de middle an’ drip- 
drappin’ at bofe ends. ’Pears dat Silas got de 
wood an’ water mixed w’en he bring ’em in for 
Miss Ma’y. He t’ink Miss Ma’y burn rain-water 
on dem pahlor andirons.” 

“He keeps a pow’ful lot o’ davlight in Miss 
Ma’y’s wood-pile—does so,” said Father Isaacs, 
approaching the wood-pile critically, and airing 
his eye at one of the hollow gum-tree logs. 

“Dem is drafty sticks for an ole man to split 
up wid de rhoomatism—das so !” 

“Dar ain’ nothin’ good for Rags in de sto’- 
room,” wailed Kampsy. “I peeked.” 

“Den take dat, an’ dat!” cried mammy, seizing 
the only scion of her stock and boxing his ears. 
“Take dat, an’ learn yo’ manners, Don’ yo’ go 
peekin’ roun’ wot Miss Ma’y yent got! Don’ fool 
talk no mo’ ’bout dat mule w’en dar vent no chick- 
a nee no fresh eggs for Miss Ma’y’s break- 

ast 

“Pears like ’Lijah in de wilderness roun’ here,” 
said Father Isaacs, leaning on his axe to rest from 
his labors before beginning them. 

“ But dar’s de angels,” he went on, rolling up 
the whites of his eyes. “An’ de angels is good 
for being roun’ always an’ eberywhar in gen’ral, 
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an’ doin’ t’ings that nobody don’ know wheder 
dey happens or not ; but dey ain’t up an’ comity 
wid hot meals w’en you’s gone in de stomach !” 

“ De angels ain’t a-mindin’ odder folks’ busi- 
ness, daddy; das why dey don’ wrastle wid dat 
wood-pile, an’ yo’ a-standin’ ober it holdin’ on to 
de axe. Das why dey ain’t gwine to cook Miss 
Ma’ys supper, an’ me a-limberin’ aroun’ wid 
nothing else to do. No, daddy. De angels is de 
las’ call. Dey waits till de las’ strain is ready to 
bust, an’ den dey comes in wid deir wings a-flop- 
pin’ an’ de music a-blowin’ in de long horns.” 

The bit of hot supper which mammy conjured 
up and the bright fire made a point of cheer for 
Miss Estmere in the great parlor; but as night 
closed down, the shadows of a hopeless poverty 
came out by legions and huddled miserably in 
every corner of the long corridors and deserted 
rooms of Estmere Hall, and mammy, as she rushed 
through them, felt the ghosts grab at her as she 
ran. She dropped upon a bench in the kitchen, 
flung her apron over ler head, and rocked back 
and forth wailing. 

“Oh, dear Lordy, don’ yo’ see dat Miss Ma’y’s 
at de las’ call, an’ de ole place has got to de end ? 
All de dead is in deir grabes, an’ de ghosts is in 
de house. Oh, my Miss Ma’y! my Miss Ma’y! 
Oh, Lordy, dear Lordy, don’ you care for Miss 
Ma’y? Send de angels down—de big ones, de 
strong ones. Send ’em quick, quick, oh, Lordy! 
Lordy !”” 

It was a long vigil. Hour after hour went by, 
the waning lights of the kitchen fire flickered 
themselves out among the rafters, and all was 
dark and silent in the dreary house long before 
the quiet of answered prayer came to the faith- 
ful heart that wrestled there, and mammy ceased 
tu moan and mutter and wail. 

The old man had dropped comfortably off, as 
usual, with nothing on his mind. Kumpsy went 
to sleep with a vague sense of being somewhere, 
that something was going to happen, and that 
there was some unexplained reason for his being 
there. He cast about in his mind what this 
might be. He had better have looked in a fuller 
place—a thrust into his pocket would have hit 
home. There lay the telegram, now two days 
old, and the worse for wear and evil companion- 
ship. The bit of paper had worried loose from 
its fastenings, and lay, an unseemly wad, among 
sticks, pebbles, turnip-tops, apple-cores, and other 
trophies of the way. There it lay—the insensate 
paper; but its message—a score of words—was 
a-tremble with the last longings and purpose of 
a dying man—* Come, come quickly !” 

In a hotel at Richmond, Colonel St. George 
Estmere lay that night near death. He was a 
man near seventy. Since the end of the war he 
had lived abroad, a self-constituted alien from his 
native land ; -but with failing health and increas- 
ing age a great restlessness had come upon him ; 
he was wearied of European capitals, and a great 
longing for home had brought him back to the 
land of his youth. He had reached this city too 
ill to go farther. 

“JT have but two relations in the world,” he 
said to the lawer who came to draw up his will— 
“my great-niece, Mrs. John M. Spray, and my sec- 
ond-cousin, Miss Mary Estmere.” 

“ And you wish, your property equally divided 
between the two?” asked the lawyer. 

** Not at all,” said the colonel. “It is to go 
undivided to the one whom I prefer—the trouble 
is, I have never seen either of them. Draw up the 
papers, leaving a blank for the name, and tele- 
graph for my relations.” 

To one of these messages Mrs. Spray had re- 
sponded as prompt as a piston-rod. Within two 
hours of the receipt of the despatch she arrived 
at the hotel, armed with affection and zeal. She 
was a bustling woman, with a quick eye for a pros- 
pective legacy, and a gift for making herself un- 
necessary. She called the colonel “dear uncle” 
at every sentence, and shook up his pillows so 
often that the feathers did not get over quivering 
between times. She gave him his cordial in sea- 
son and out of season, and wearied the failing 
ears of the sick man with accounts of New South 
Buzzville and her husband’s mills. 

The colonel groaned in spirit. He hated the 
new South and its bustling prosperity. He loved 
the old régime, with its comfortable shiftlessness. 
The doctor said there must be no more conversa- 
tion, so Mrs. Spray sat two parlors off, with the 
doors closed between, and worked on a crazy- 
quilt. No reply came from Miss Estmere. So 
two days went by, and the night came on—the 
night that should know no morning for the sick 
man. The shaded light burns low in the cham- 
ber; the nurse and attendants pass noiselessly to 
and fro; the doctor is grave and silent; his pa- 
tient is sinking fast. A few more chimes of the 
neighboring church clock will ebb out the life of 
Colonel St. George Estmere. 

“Here is an answer to the second Peterout 
telegram,” whispered the lawyer, tiptoeing into 
the sleeping-room. “Shall we waken him ?” 

“ Read it,” said the colonel, with an imperious 
gesture and the tone of a military order. 

“It is from the station-master ; 


“* Your telegram was received at this office two 
da , and was promptly forwarded by us to 
Miss ary Estmere, of Estmere Hall. Jt was 
sent by Kumpsy Isaacs, one of the Estmere negroes. 
Not heard from since.’” 


“Estmere Hall,” repeated the dying man, his 
face shining with a new light, his glazing eyes 
kindling. He then leaned forward from his bol- 
stering pillows with the air of one who sees a 
vision; he stretched forth yearning hands; he 
gazed intently. “I see it! I see it! Oh, my 
youth! my life!” he cried, in a thrilling voice. 

Something he saw which other eyes in that 
room did not see, perhaps, poor homeless wan- 
derer—the far, fair home of his youth. Maybe 
—oh, ransodmed soul !—that “house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

Then, some constraining power giving away, he 
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fell back exhausted. The light went out of his 


face, and the gray shadows settled heavily in its 
sharpening lines; he fumbled the blanket with 
his blue, transparent fingers, and muttered : 

“Sent by—one of the Estmere negroes—fami- 
ly negroes—two days—Isaacs—Isaacs—I knew 
that boy.” 

The muttering ceased. All power of speech 
went from the pinched lips. An attendant bent 
over him and held a lamp to his closed eyelids, 
but he started up aghast as life flickered up once 
more. 

“Mr. Graham,” said the dying may, ina firm 
voice, “ fill in the blank—Miss Mary Eatmere, of 
Estmore Hall. I bequeath all my property to 
her, because she keeps the old place and the old 
people serve her still.” 

The lawyer filled up the deed, the dying man 
signed it, the witnesses attested it, and at day- 
break the colonel was no more. 

Toward noon of that day a smart Richmond 
law clerk whirled up to the door of Estmere Hall. 
Kumpsy flashed out to hold the horses, but the 
stranger, springing from his light wagon, collared 
the little darky and dangled him in the air like a 
jumping-jack. 

“You are the boy that was sent out here with 
our telegram three days ago!” he cried. 

The truth shot through Kumpsy like a stab. 
He squirmed with fear. His eyes started out 
upon his cheeks, and a lie leaped boldly from 
his open mouth. 

“Qh no, no!” he yelled. 
thing ’bout dat! I ’clar to gooduess! 
I's dead !” 

The man set him down, but the supple legs of 
the little darky doubled up under him, and adroit- 
ly unjointly himself, he fell a mere heap of togs 
upon the ground. 

“* You possum!” cried the man of law, flopping 
over the dismembered heap before going into the 
house. 

Kumpsy, who had fallen within eye-shot of the 
parlor windows, continued to play dead so suc- 
cessfully that Rags, faithful creature, drew near 
and sniffed his sympathy at the remains—spe- 
cially at a turnip top sticking out of the pocket 
of the remains. First a nibble, then a bite which 
gripped pocket and all. Rags tugged fiercely at 
it; he hoofed himself at all fours into the stead- 
fast earth, and his teeth twisted their roots in his 
stubborn jaws. 

Something must give way. Not Rags till the 
world caves in, nor Kumpsy till life is extinct. 
He permits himself to be lifted quite up and 
shaken by the beast. The cloth gives way, the 
pocket turns wrong-side out, and its contents are 
scattered wide upon the ground. Rags makes his 
selection with the eye of a connoisseur—that dirty 
little yellow wad of a telegram, closely compact 
with an apple-core, so alluring in fragrance, so 
choice in composition; Rags chanks his great jaw 
upon it, and at the first grind sends the bent pin 
into his gum; then he lifts up his voice with a 
howl of rage, and thrashes the air with his toss- 
ing head and hoofs. | 

Kumpsy, hastily rising from the dead, resolves 
himself into a series of somersaults, whirled off 
apparently with shrieks for their axis. The law- 
yer, interrupted in his explanation, steps briskly 
upou the scene. Miss Estmere comes too, look- 
ing pale and bewildered ; then mammy heaves her 
large bulk in sight, and father Isaucs slap-foots 
to the front. 

“Oh, mammy! mammy! it’s de telegram. Miss 
Ma’y’s telegram don’ kick Rags higher than a 
kite!” 

Miss Estmere, dizzy with fright and the shock 
of the news, fainted dead away in mammy’s faith- 
ful arms. 

“Never you min’ it, honey,” said the negress, 
rocking her mistress in her arms as if she were 
a little child—‘“ never you min’ it, honey; tele- 
grams always acts dat way in de fust families. 
Befo’ de wah, I remember ole miss go to de flo’ 
like dead w’en de telegram come; an’ dey was 
fawty niggers fallin’ ober one nudder an’ fetchin’ 
ob her to wid komfire. It was pow’ful handsome 
manners for you to faint away, Miss Ma’y. Yo’ 
don’ well by de kunel. Why, de ole Kunel St. 
Jawge hisse’f couldn’t do mo’ ’n dat ef he got 
de news ob his own death.” 

The lawyer, a carpet-bagger from Connecticut, 
was waiting at the station for the down train. 
He stalked up to the ticket office. 

“ Are you the man who sent our despatch out 
to Estmere ?”’ he asked. 

Noanswer. The station-master had been born 
and brought up at Peterout, and he had no ear 
for that tone of voice. 

“That was a great eombination for the tele- 
graph business—that mule and boy.” 

He might as well have spoken to a deaf and 
dumb asylum. 

“T want a ticket to Richmond. 
old office good for any way ?” 

“One dollar and twenty cents,” said the sta- 
tion-master, getting up and stamping the ticket. 

“Tt turned out all right for Miss Estmere,” the 
clerk went on, burning to talk. “The old gen- 
tleman left her the money from sheer contrari- 
ness, because she didn’t seem at all anxious about 
getting it, and the other one rather overdid her- 
self. But all the same, that is no way to deal 
with telegraph despatches. Do you mind that?” 

But here the station-master relapsed into hope- 
less deafness, and could not be roused from it 
till the lawyer was well away from Peterout. 

Miss Estmere bought back the good acres of 
Estmere, and hospitality reigned once more at 
the hall. Mrs. Spray wore lavender mourning, 
and talked a good deal in certain circles about 
“my uncle Colonel St. George.” 

“It is pow’ful queer,” said mammy, “dat 
las’ night ob all w’en I was a-prayin’ de Lawd to 
send an angel He was jess a-makin’ one out ob 
de kunel.” 

“T reckon angels must ha’ been scarce den,” 
said father Isaacs. 


“T don’t know no- 
I’s dead, 
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“T don’ know "bout dat,” returned mammy. 
“T reckon w’en de Lawd wants an extra good 
angel, He takes one ob de Estmeres to begin ’em 
wid.” 

The Kumpsy family never went back to Peter- 
out to live. Rags, however, having brought good 
fortune to Estmere by his “ pow’ful holdin’-back- 
ness,” arrogated none of its prosperity to him- 
self. Taking umbrage at the fresh paint and 
unyielding fences of the new order of things, he 
went back to Peterout. How he got there is not 
known—probably by heading himself in a con- 


trary direction and proceeding accordingly. He | 


remains as ever, a plain, unvarnished beast amid 
the gateless fences, and fenceless houses, and 
lapsed in the soothing silences of Peterout he 
wanders still. j 


THE REV. CHARLES A. BERRY. 


Tue rumor which has for some time been preva- 
lent that the pulpit left vacant by the death of 
the Rev. Henry Warp Breecuer was likely to be 
filled by an Englishman begins to assume the 
character of certainty. On the évening of Fri- 
day, November 4th, in the lecture-room of Ply- 
mouth Church, the Advisory Committee reported 
in favor of calling to the vacant pulpit the Rev. 
Cuarvks A. Berry, of Wolverhampton, England. 
Recommendation, of course, is not election, but 
it is the first step toward election, and there is 
a strong presumption that both election and ac- 
ceptance will follow. 

In the determination to have an Englishman 
in Mr. Beecuer’s place there has been a very de- 
cided persistency. During the summer months 
some young and promising American divines had 
been heard, but there was a disposition to do 
nothing until Dr. Parker should have been heard. 
Of Dr. Josreu Parker, a warm personal friend of 
the late Plymouth pastor, a clergyman at the head 
of a prosperous London congregation, and a man 
of world-wide reputation, high expectations were 
formed, and although he never allowed himself 
to be named as a candidate for the vacant pul- 
pit, there were many who thought that he might 
be tempted to make America his home, and cast 
in his lot with the Plymouth people. Much, of 
course, was to depend upon the impression which 
Dr. Parker might produce on the Plymouth con- 
gregation, and on the Brooklyn people generally. 
The Doctor was well received. He preached to 
the congregation not only with acceptance, but in 
such a manner as to justify and sustain his great 
reputation. His eulogy of Mr. Brercuer, pro- 
nounced in the Academy of Music, was, if not ab- 
solutely satisfactory to every one, at least a mas- 
terpiece of Christian oratory. But somehow Dr. 
ParRKER did not exactly meet the requirements 
of the Plymouth congregation. Another English- 
man was coming, and judgment was suspended. 

The Rev. Cuarixs A. Berry was one of those 
Congregational ministers who felt aggrieved be- 
cause of the cool and unsympathetic treatment 
which Mr. Beecuer experienced at the hands of 
the Congregationalist leaders during his last 
visit to England ; and after Mr. Beecuer had ad- 
dressed the Union Meeting he had the courage, 
with the Rev. Jonn Hunter, then of Hull, now 
of Glasgow, and one or two others, to raise his 
voice and give free utterance to his sentiments 
regarding Mr. Brecner, and regarding those who 
were giving him the cold shoulder. Mr. Bexcn- 
ER was greatly pleased with what Mr. Berry had 
said, and with his manner of saying it, and ex- 
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pressed the opinion that a voung man of so much 
courage and ability had a future before hiuw. 
The two gentlemen subsequently met in private, 
and on Mr. Bexcner learning that Mr. Berry 
proposed on some early day to visit America, he 
cordially exterfded to his young friend an invita- 
tion to occupy his pulpit. After Mr. Bexcner’s 
death the invitation was repeated by the congre- 
gation. Of Mr. Berry it may be said with truth, 
he came, he saw, he conquered. ° His preaching, 
his views generally, his appearance, his manner 
—all lave given satisfaction ; and since the date 
of his first sermon the saying has been cofmon 
among the Plymouth people, “* We have found a 
man to our liking, if he will only come to us.” 
Mr. Berry is about thirty-five years of age. At 
a reception given to him in the parlors of Ply- 
mouth Church, Dr. Macaucay, of Belleville, New 
Jersey, stated that he knew him as a boy in the 
choir of a Congregational church of which he 
himself had been at one time pastor, at Ormskirk, 
near Liverpool, and that, struck with the bright 
talents of the boy, he encouraged him to propose 
himself for the ministry. Berry by-arid-by found 
his way to Curedale College, where in due time 
he graduated, and obtained a preacher's license. 
He was first settled in Bolton, where, as the pas- 
tor of St. George’s Road Congregational Church, 
he labored with acceptance and with marked suc- 
cess: for a period of nine years. For the last 
four years he has been minister of Queen Street 
Church, Wolverhampton, where he has built up 
a splendid reputation. Just before leaving for 
America, the Church Congress havibg met in 
Wolverhampton, Mr. Berry was singled out by 
his brethren to act as their representative, and 
to express to the Church people the good wishes 
of the Congregationalists, and also to extend to 
them a cordial welcome. Mr. Berry is an en- 
thusiastic worker, and, according to his theory of 
things, every congregation should be a focus of 
light and a centre of power. It is his belief that 
the lay element should be more extensively em- 
ployed in the work of evangelization. At a re- 


cent meeting of the Staffordshire Union he raised ~ 


a discussion on “ The Extension of Lay Preach- 
ing in the Villages,” and boldly declared that 
they could not keep pace with requirement un- 
less they accepted the assistance offered them 
om persons in commercial and other walks of 
ife. 

Mr. Berry is rather under than over the me- 
dium height. His complexion is. what may be 
called fair, the air being of a brownish tinge. 
His appearance is prepossessing, his bearing is 


dignified but easy, his address is pleasing and 


natural, He has a clear, ringing voice, and he 
articulates distinctly. As a preacher he is not 
passionate—his eloquence is rather sustained and 
dignified. As a thinker he is liberal both in re- 
ligion and in politics. His sympathies were with 
Mr. Bercuer, and he believes him to be a still 
living power. He is a foliower of Mr. Guap- 
STONK, and he believes in home rule. 

Among the reasons assigned for going to Eng- 
land for a successor to Mr. Beecuer, one is that 
the occupant of Plymouth pulpit should be un- 
sympathetic with any of the divisions in the 
American Congregational Church of which Mr. 
BreECHER Was in any way the cause. A partisan 
Beecherite, it is felt, would be as much out of 
place as a pronounced anti-Beecherite, and it is 
believed that in Mr. Berry are combined the de- 
sired qualities. His comparative youth also is 
an argument in bis favor. 
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speaker, with a voice full of pathos, and was for 
years a well-known socialist orator in Chicago. 
When the verdict had been rendered, the case 
was taken to the Supreme Court of Illinois on 
Jaw points. After argument, it was held under 
consideration for several months, and in Septem- 
ber decided adversely to the condemned men. 
Then an attempt was made to carry the case to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, but the 
full bench decided that it had jno jurisdiction. 
Scuwas, and petitioned for execu- 
tive clemency, and the two former asked, in addi- 
tion, for a commutation of their sentence. This 
last Spizs declined to do. Accordingly Governor 
OGLEsSBY commuted the sentences of FizLpEn and 
ScuwaB. Parsons, Fiscuer, ENGe., and Linaee 
demanded “ liberty or death,” and utterly refused 


to accept €emmutation. Their sentences and that 
of Spires were allowed to stand. 

Linge estaped the scaffold, on November 10, 
by exploding in his mouth a dynamite tube whose 
fuse he had lighted by a candle, How he got it 
was as little known as how he had received four 
others found in his cell a few days previous. His 
head, face, and throat were horribly torn. After 
six hours, death relieved him of agonies which he 
bore with the most extraordinary fortitude. The 
partings of ScuwaB and Fiscuer with their wives, 
of ENGEt with his daughter, and of Spires with his 
mother and with his betrothed, Nina Van Zanpr, 
were pathetic. The wife of Parsons came too 
late to see him. On the night before the execu- 
tion the men spoke cheerfully of their fate, and 
they met it without flinching. 
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CAMPOBELLO. 


Awone the Atlantic coast watering-places the 
last one was reached before arriving at Campo- 
bello, which, though oppusite the Maine coast, 
and within view of Eastport, s part of the prov- 
ince of New Brunswick, originally styled on the 
old charts as Passamaquoddy Outer Island. Its 
name was changed by Witu1am Owen, Agtuur Da- 
virs, Davip and Wittiam Owes, Jun., to Campo- 
bello, out of courtesy to Sir Wittiam CaMPBELL. 
Sir Wittram was the Governor-General of Nova 
Scotia, and it was throug!: his assistance that the 
island was granted in 1767 to the Owrxs. Wu- 
Liam Owen had experienced an active life as an 
officer in the English navy, but through the loss 
of his right arm at the blockade of Pondicherry 
he turned his mind to colonization. He brought 
over a colony of seventy persons. As soon as 
they were settled he returned to England, and 
embarking again in active service, died an Ad- 
miral. 

Davin Owes, cousin to the defunct Admiral, 
now acted as agent for the other grantees. He 
was a man of sentiment and ambitious, and the 
pomp and circumetance of feudal times had made 
a strong impression on his mind. When occa- 
sion presented itself for the carrying out of his 
ideas he became the autocratic ruler of Campo- 
hello. He built the church, and officiated as 
clergyman. He constituted himself magistrate 
and historian, and filled any other offices which 
were vacant or could be created. At his death 
the land passed into the hands of Wittiaw Owen, 
Jun., and was by him sold to Wittram Firz-Wu- 
L1aM, natural son of the original Owen. 

Around this figure cluster the memories of 
Campobellites. Many are the stories told of this 
quaint figure, a self-styled hermit, who is more 
familiarly known as “ The Quoddy Hermit.” More 
like a tale of Hawrnorne’s is that of this curious 
combination of the sentimental, melancholic, ad- 
venturous, autocratic, and strongly religious man. 
On his return from forty-three years of service in 
the navy, with the rank of Admiral, he brought 
with him, besides much fine furnishing, the frame 
of a house from another island. A regular rou- 
tine of daily work began with prayers by the Ad- 
miral, while Lady Owen, who is spoken of as a 
very handsome woman, superintended the ser- 
vants in their duties. Dinner, served at four, was 
an event of four courses. The rich mahogany 
chairs and tables, silver candelabra, gold and 
silver dishes, silk hangings, and enormous fire- 
place, were fitting companions to the wines from 
Jersey and game from the tenants. Every cir- 
cumstance of life in the colony was invested with 
the importance of feudal ceremony. The Admiral 
must needs go ride in his coach of state. In 1855 
the church, toward the building of which the Ad- 
miral had devoted so much time &nd money, was 
dedicated by the Bishop. Gifts and memorials 
were contributed by different friends, even to the 
full complement of altar vestments, which were 
embroidered by relatives and friends. Everything 
in the cKufth possesses a history. Two years 
after, the Admiral died, and his daughter, after 
remaining awhile longer, left the island. 

Campobello has now passed into the hands of 

some capitalists, who are endeavoring to secure 
for the island that hearty recognition which its 
natural beauties deserve. The island is eight 
miles long and three miles wide. The coast is 
frequently indented by little bays, and the bold 
rocky headlands and cliffs rise on all sides. Two 
or three fine hotels, numerous cottages and board- 
ing-houses, furnish accommodations to the sum- 
mer residents, and when the place is better known 
it will prove a serious rival to Mount Desert. As 
vet fashion has not set her seal of approval on 
Campobello—not at least so emphatically as at 
Bar Harbor; but to those in search of the beau- 
tiful and picturesque, the solemnity and grandeur 
of towering cliffs, and the quaintness attendant 
on everything connected with the occupation of 
fishing, this is an additional recommendation, 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 
MISER FAREBROTHER THREATENS JEREMIAH. 


He usually travelled third class to Beddington, 
but on this occasion he took a first-class ticket. 
To this piece of extravagance he was impelled 
by two reasons. He wished to be alone, and the 
first-class carriages were nearly always empty at 
this time of the day. Then, in the position in 
which he found himself—brought about partly 
by his own folly, but chiefly by the treachery of 
Captain Ablewhite—it mattered little how much 
he spent. What were pounds, shillings, and 
pence in comparison with his safety? He had 
worked himself into the belief that not only his 
liberty, but his life, was in peril. 

The three first-class carriages in the train were 
unoccupied, and he got into one, and closed the 
door. No other passepger entered the carriage, 
and he travelled to Parksides alone. 

He read again the newspaper article upon the 
diamond bracelet, and his feelings became more 
bitter and revengeful. The visions which had 
haunted him in Miser Farebrother’s office reap- 
peared. The words he was reading were printed 
in letters of blood; his eves became blurred, and 
he wiped them with his bandkerchief. The 
blood-shadows were on the handkerchief as he 
looked at it; the stains spread to his hands, as 
though they had just been employed in a ruth- 
less deed ; the compartment in which he sat was 
throbbing with a silent life and death struggle, 
from which he emerged triumphant and free. 

* Begun in No. 1503. 
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He was aroused by the stopping of the train 
at Beddington. He jumped out, with the account- 
books in his hands, and gazed defiautly around. 
No one challenged or accosted him, and he walked 
through the village toward Parksides. He heard 
a voice calling to him: 

“ Jeremiah ! Jeremiah 

The currents of his blood seemed to be sud- 
denly arrested. Was he so svon discovered ? 
Were they after him already ? 

“ Jeremiah ! Jeremiah !” 

His mother, panting, laid her hand upon his 
shoulder. He shook her off violently, and was 
about to fly when he recognized her. 

“ How fast you walk, Jeremiah!” He glared 
at her, and raised his hand with the intention of 
striking her, but she caught his arm and pre- 
vented him. 

“ Well, then!” he said, suddenly. ‘“‘ What do 
you come running after a fellow like that for? 
Just as if—” He did not finish the sentence. 

“Just as if what, Jeremiah?” asked Mrs. 
Pamfiett. 

“Ask no questions and you'll hear no lies,” 
he replied. “How is it that you’re here instead 
of at Parksides ?” 

“Miser Farebrother sent me with a message 
to the telegraph office.” 

“ 4 telegram !” he cried, all his fears reviving. 
“To whom ?” 

“To you, telling you to come here without a 
moment’s delay.” 

“Oh, the old thief wants me?” 

“He wants you badly, Jeremiah.” 

“Does he? Was there nothing else in the 
telegram except that I was to come here without 
a moment’s delay ?” 

“ You were to bring the acceunt-books.” 

“T have them, you see. Was the old thief in 
a good-humor ?” 

“ Jeremiah, I was listening outside his room, 
and I heard him limping up and down, muttering 
to himself. I didn’t catch what he was saying, 
but he was in a desperate temper. Yet when he 
rang his bell, and I answered it, he was sitting at 
the writing-table, with the sweetest smile on his 
face, and his voice was like honey. ‘Take this 
to the telegraph office,’ he said, giving me the 
message ; and he asked me how you were getting 
on, and whether you were saving money, and 
whether I had saved any. I told him I hada 
little—”’ 

“How much?” asked Jeremiah, interrupting 
he 


r, 

“T didn’t tell him that, Jeremiah.” 

“Of course you didn’t; but / want to know.” 
“T have got more than a hundred pounds, 
Jeremiah.” 

“So—vou've been saving up secretly, unbe- 
known to me!” 

“It was done for your good, Jeremixh; it is 
all for you. Women are not as strong as men, 
nor as bold and venturesome, but they see further 
sometimes. ‘ Perhaps,’ I thought to myself, ‘one 
day Jeremiah may want a little help; there may 
be something he wishes to do, and is just a little 
short. Then I will give him my savings, and he 
will praise me for my prudence and foresight.’ ” 

“T praise you now, mother,” said Jeremiah. 
“Can you lay your hands on the money? Is it 
in your room 

“No, Jeremiah; it is in the Post-office Savings- 
bank.” 

“Curse it! You can’t get itoutto-day. What's 
the good of it when I want it now—this very 
minute ?” 

“What for, Jeremiah?” 

“That’s my business. Go on about the old 
thief. He pretended to be very sweet, did he, 
and tried to pump you? What’s that?” 

He clutched his mother, shaking like one in an 
ague. They were in a narrow lane, and a boy in 
their rear had uttered a loud shout, and had 
thrown a stone at a bird. The boy ran on, and 
the color returned to Jeremiah’s face. 

“ Jeremiah !” whispered Mrs. Pamflett. 

“Well?” 

“You have been doing something wrong. You 
are in trouble.” 

“Yes; Iam in trouble. I have been robbed 
— swindled — tricked and ruined by a damned 
scoundrel. If I had him here now, in this quiet 
lane, with no one near, his life wouldn’t be worth 
a moment’s purchase. There, the murder’s out! 
What did I say?” 

“ You said, ‘the murder’s out!” 

“ Did I?” he exclaimed, with a nervous laugh. 
“Murder, eh? Well, if it’s my life against 
another man’s—” 

“*Is it as bad as that, Jeremiah ?” 

“It is. Iam in a fearful hole, and I must get 
out of it.. Look here, mother. Ever since I was 
born you’ve been drumming in my ears that you 
cared for nothing in the world but me, that you 
lived only for me, that you loved no one but me, 
that you would do anything for me—never mind 
what—anything, anything! Is it true or a lie?” 

“Tt is true, Jeremiah,” said Mrs. Pamflett, her 
thin lips set, but slightly parted, and her eyes 
glittering like cold steel. “If you’re in danger, 
you must get out of it. If I can help you to get 
out of it, you have only to show me the way. 
You don’t know what a woman like me—what a 
mother like me—is capable of. I will show you. 
A scoundrel has ruined you, and something must 
be done to save you. I[ understand; I under- 
stand. Whatever it is, if it is for me to do it, I 
am ready. I have never spoken one false word 
to you, and I won't say one word to you now to 
reproach you for not having confided in me before 
to-day. If you had made your fortune I was to 
share it. You are in trouble now, and I will 
share it. Give me a kiss, and say you love me!” 

“IT should be a beast if I didn’t,” said Jeremiah, 
kissing her. ‘‘ You’re something like a mother !” 

“Jeremiah, if that venomous wretch Phoebe 
Farebrother had married you, would you be in 
danger now ?” 

“No; there would be nothing to trouble me 


if she hadn’t rounded on me. I shouldn’t have 
been compelled to do what I have done.” 

“Ah! She called you a reptile, and I am your 
mother. Oh, to be even with her—to be even 
with her!” 

Half an hour afterward Jeremiah Pamfiett 
was in the presence of Miser Farebrother. The 
miser received his managing clerk with more than 
graciousness; there was even cordiality in his 
manner, and had Jeremiah’s usually clear mind 
not been unbalanced by the threatening clouds 
which hung above him, this apparently favorable 
demeanor would have rendered him suspicious, 
and put him on his guard. Experience had 
taught him that there was always mischief in 
the wind when Miser Farebrother’s words were 
smooth and fair. 

“T sent a telegram for you, Jeremiah,” said 
Miser Farebrother. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Jeremiah; “my mother told 
me so. Fortunately I was on my way to you.” 

“You have brought the books with you?” 

“ Here they are, sir.” 

“You anticipate my wishes, Jeremiah. What 
master was ever served as I am served by you— 
so conscientiously, so faithfully! Is the bank- 
book here? Yes, yes; I see it is. We will go 
into the accounts presently. Before I sent for 
you, Jeremiah, I was in great pain, and feared I 
had not long to live. That kind of feeling makes 
a man sad—it unsettles him, and he is apt to re- 
pine at the hard fate which seems determined to 
snatch him from all the joys of life. I have not 
had many of them, and the consolation I had 
looked forward to in your contemplated union 
with my ungrateful child has been denied me. 
You look tired, Jeremiah. Doubtless you have 
been up late at night attending to correspondence 
connected with the business, and running through 
the accounts.” 

“T have been working very hard,” said Jere- 

miah. 
“That is it. When I did the work myself I 
also used to sit up night after night poring over 
the books. An anxious mind, Jeremiah —an 
anxious mind. And a resemble me—oh, how 
you resemble me! hat does a late night now 
and then matter to the young and strong? They 
can bear it; it leaves no ill effects behind. J 
could bear it once; J was once young and strong 
as you are; / was once filled with hope and en- 
thusiasm. And now look at me. Iam a wreck, 
a feeble wreck, scarcely able to contend with an 
infant. My strength gone, my hope and enthusi- 
asm gone, my confidence gone in every being in 
the world with the exception of you and your 
mother. No reward can be too great for service 
so faithful. You are affected. I thank you, 
Jeremiah—I thank you. That sympathizing 
look, those genuine tears, testify to the friend- 
ship you bear toward me.” 

In point of fact, Jeremiah had taken his hand- 
kerchief from his pocket and had dabbed his 
forehead with it; and it was this action which 
Miser Farebrother chose to construe into an ex- 
hibition of sympathy. Jeremiah’s face was damp 
with perspiration ; he was bewildered by the flow 
of words which fell like honey from the miser’s 
lips; bewildered also by the presence of the mas- 
ter he had wronged and robbed, of the man who 
held his fate in his hands. Lying back in his 
chair, Miser Farebrother seemed to have scarcely 
an hour’s life in him; his strength seemed to be 
ebbing away, and death to be fast approaching. 
What if he were to die there, within the hour, 
while Jeremiah was in the room? Then all 
would be well. He could obtain possession of 
the valueless bracelet; he could obtain posses- 
sion of the hoards of money which Miser Fare. 
brother had put in some secret place, which, the 
miser dead, Jeremiah and his mother would have 
little difficulty in finding. Yes; then all would 
be well. Before he had presented himself to his 
master, he had confided to his mother all the par- 
ticulars of the danger which threatened him, and 
they had debated what had best be done. His 
mother had said, “If Miser Farebrother were out 
of the way,” and then had paused. If Miser 
Farebrother were out of the way! That is, if 
he were dead! Yes; if he were dead! “ What 
then ?” Jeremiah had asked, after a terrible si- 
lence, during which their minds were threading 
labyrinths of awful possibilities of action which 
would extricate Jeremiah from his peril. ‘“‘ What 
then, mother?” Jeremiah had asked. “ Why, 
then,” his mother had replied, “ we could get the 
bracelet, and would find a means to restore it im- 
mediately to the lady from whom it had been 
stolen. It would have to be done carefully and 
secretly; it would be necessary that we should 
not be seen or suspected in the matter. The 
bracelet restored, the lady would have nothing to 
complain of. She has not been robbed of money ; 
only we and the old man upstairs know where 
the money came from which was lent upon the 
bracelet, and only we should be the losers.” 
“We could get his hidden treasure as well, mo- 
ther,” Jeremiah had said. “No one but onr- 
selves knows of that. If it were necessary, we 
could leave England for a time.” But this sug- 
gestion had been stoutly opposed by Mrs. Pam- 
flett. ‘It would never do,” she had said. “Our 
disappearance would draw instant suspicion upon 
us. We have ed for him so many years— 
I here in Parksides, you in the London office. 
No, Jeremiah; we must stop and brave it out. I 
am certain there would be very little to fear, and 
that neither the policeman nor the cabman would 
be abie to identify you. Besides, the bracelet re- 
stored, there would be no The lady’s 
maid stole it, not you, and she will not come back. 
She is in sure hiding, and so is that monster 
Captain Ablewhite. You would be safe, Jere- 
miah—you would be safe.” And then she re- 
peated, “If Miser Farebrother were out of the 
way!” Already their dark thoughts had com- 
passed the result. The means had not been men- 
tioned or discussed, but they were ready for any 
expedient, however desperate, which would bring 
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it about and remove the threatened danger. Mrs. 
Pamflett, to insure her son’s safety, was prepared 
for any risk to herself, for any sacrifice. 

And here, sitting within a few inches of Jere- 
miah, was the man whose death meant life and 
liberty for him—was the man who could make a 
felon of him, who could ruin him absolutely and 
for ever and ever! “If he were to die now in 
his chair!” thought Jeremiah. Then came the 
thought that Miser Farebrother was an old man, 
weak and nerveless, and that two strong hands 
around his neck would squeeze the life out of 
him in a very few moments. It would be soon 
over, and there would be an end to the tortures 
Jeremiah was suffering. Meanwhile Miser Fare- 
brother was speaking again. 

“Were those the office keys jingling in your 
pocket, Jeremiah, when you took out your hand- 


kerchief? Let me see them; it may be the last. 


opportunity I shall have of handling the old 
friends. Yes, here they are, all on a single ring 
—the key of the office door, the key of the room 
in which you sleep, the keys of the safe and the 
deed and cash boxes. All here,all here! Have 
you duplicates of them? No! Then without 
these: keys you could not enter the office, you 
could not open the safe! Come, old friends, into 
my drawer you go—and vou are safely locked 
there, and the key in my pocket!” 

And now, to Jeremiah’s astonishment and con- 
sternation, Miser Farebrother rose to his feet 
and stood upright before his knavish clerk. All 
his apparent weakness had disappeared ; his face 
was flushed with anger; in his eyes there was a 
look of stern resolution. 

“I summoned you here,” he said, and his firm 
voice struck terror to Jeremiah’s heart, “ to ob- 
tain not only an explanation but satisfaction from 
you. Doubtless you have read this.” 

He held out to Jeremiali the newspaper con- 
taining the account of the robbery of the diamond 
bracelet. Mechanically Jeremiah took the paper ; 
but he did not look further than the heading: 
“A Strange Affair—The Biters Bit.” 


“ Answer me,” said the miser. ‘Have you read 
it?” 


“No,” faltered Jeremiah. 

“* How do you know you have not read it when 
you have scarcely glanced at the paper I have 
given you? That you lie is proved by your side 
pocket, which would not bulge out as it does if it 
did not contain a copy of this damnable strange 
affair, by which you have swindled me out of four 
thousand pounds.” 

“*I did not swindle you,” Jeremiah found cour- 
age tosay. “I believed the diamonds were gen- 
uine.”’ 

“You lie again, and you will continue to lie. 
But it will not help you. I will have my money 
back! Do you hear, you thief ?—I will have my 
money back, which you and your confederates 
have shared between you! I will not wait long 
for it. Before twelve o’clock to-morrow you 
shall count it out to me on this table. If you do 
not, you shall stand in the felon's dock. All 
your cunning shall not save you. I am a fool to 
give you one moment's grace. You thief! you 
scoundrel! youswindler! I will have my money! 
my money! my money! Have I not toiled for it 
all life ?—and now to find myself robbed by 
a scoundrel I snatched from the gutter! If you 
don’t pay me what you have stolen from me I 
will so pursue you that your life shall be a slow 
torture. You shall wish you were dead; but you 
shall live to suffer. At least I will have revenge, 
and I will pay for it. I will have your heart’s 
blood, to the last drop! My money! my moncy! 
my money !” 

His passion exhausted him, and he was com- 
pelled to stop. His torrent of furious words had, 
in the first instance, overwhelmed Jeremiah with 
despair; but as the miser went on, this feeling 
was gradually replaced by one of fierce malignity. 
He grew cooler every moment. 

“Do you wish to know why I wanted the 
books ?” continued Miser Farebrother. “I will 
tell you. To-morrow they will be placed in the 
hands of an accountant, who shall go through 
them and examine them, and who will tell me the 
full extent of your robberies; for my eves are 
opened now. I have been blind! blind! This 
swindle of the bracelet is not your only theft; 
there are others, and I will have them ferreted 
out, and you shall repay me to the last farthing. 
You thief! you have fattened upon the money 
you have stolen from me—you have grown rich 
by your knavery! Well, I will beggar you— 
every shilling you possess is mine, and I will have 
it. I leave it to you to judge whether I am in 
earnest or not, and whetlier I will-do what I have 
threatened. Do you wish to know why I wanted 
the keys of the office and the safe? I will tell 
you. It is that you shall never again enter my 
doors—it is that it shall be out of your power to 
destroy the evidences of your guilt which are to 
be found there. Til: twelve to-morrow—not one 
moment longer! Then, when restitution is made 
—full, complete restitution—you and your cat- 
mother shall pack, the pair of you! I will fling 
you both into the gutter, and if you rot and die 
there, so much the better! I will look down upon 
you and laugh. Is what I say plain enough ?” 

“ Quite,” replied Jeremiah, in whose heart now 
reigned a cold, ferocious cunning; but his voice 
was very humble. “ You force me to confess.” 

“T thought I should succeed in that, at least. 
But no confessions will satisfy me without my 
money, vou vile, ungrateful thief! My money! 
Do you hear ?—my money !” 

“You shall have it; you shall not lose one 
farthing by me.” 2 

- “Good! good! You are rich, then? You 
have robbed me systematically? You villanous 
knave !”” 

“Iam not rich. I have saved a little, and I 
have friends who will assist me in the misfortune 
which has overtaken me. I have not robbed you 
systematically; you do me an injustice, as you 
will learn when the accountant has gone through 
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the books. I court inquiry—I invite it—I will 
have it now that you have accused me; I will 
compel vou to admit that I have served you faith- 
fully. My character is dear to me, and I will not 
allow you to cast suspicion upon it. As for the 
bracelet, I did believe that the stones were genu- 
ine; \gend if they were genuine they would have 

worth ten times tlhe sum you lent on them. 
I laugh at the public exposure with which you 
threaten me. Me it cannot harm; you, it can. 
For, after all, 1 am only your servant; you are 
the principal. That the business of the bracelet 
was introduced to me by a man whose character 
will not bear investigation is true. I did not 
know this at the time; but what if I did? He 
did not ask me to lend him the money, he asked 


me to apply to you. Is it the first questionable 
transaction you have been mixed up in? Per- | 


haps I could give evidence on that point. It 
is pretty well known that Miser Farebrother 
would do anything for money; if he could sell 
his soul for it he would not hesitate long. You 
mustn’t mind my speaking in this way; I have 
nothing to fear, and I am defending myself.” 
Miser Farebrother was not in the least discom- 
posed by Jeremiah’s defence of himself, “ Words! 
Jeremiah; words!” he said, with a sneering 
laugh. “Are you a fool as well as a rogue? 
What you have said is as so much air, and will 
not save you from the felon’s fate. In every- 
thing I have done the law is on my side; I have 
seen to that. As to what is between us, let mat- 
ters be settled quickly. You have saved a little, 
you say; you have friends who will assist you. 
Good! By noon to-morrow pay me the money 


you induced me to advance upon the bracelet. 
~ Jf this is not done, at one o’clock 1 will place it 


in the hands of the police, with a faithful de- 
scription of the manner in which it came into my 
possession. The police are looking for you, you 


shallow knave, and I will set them on your track. 
Then see if you can save yourself. The office 


accounts will come afterward. If you have sto- 
len, you shall repay—with interest, you thief !” 

“7 will not use abusive words in return,” said 
Jeremiah. “ There is nothing for which I am to 
blame, except the bracelet, and I was au inno- 
cent victim. You have it, of course?” 

“Trust me for that,” replied Miser Farebro- 
ther; “I have it safe enough. Do you think I 
have been simple enough to part with it?” 

“ Well, give it to me,” said Jeremiah, “ and be- 
fore twelve to-morrow moruing I will return you 
the money you advanced on it.” 

Miser Farebrother burst out into a loud laugh. 
“Give it to you, Jeremiah, and simply for the 
asking! You miserable knave! do you thiuk I 
am in my second childhood? No, Jeremiah; no! 
When you give me back my money you shall have 
it—not tillthen. Fuil in this restitution, and you 
have but a few hoars of freedom before you. By 
my blood! by my life! I will abide by what I 
say!” 

“Then there is an end of it,” said Jeremiah, 
“and it shall be as you say. I must get back to 
London to-night, so that I may be here in time w- 
morrow.” 

“ Be sure you are in time, Jeremiah.” 

“T will be sure,” said Jeremiah, aud left the 
room. 

The moment he closed the door behind him he 
felt his mother’s hand clasp bis. She led him 
down the stairs, and Jeremiah, hearing the sound 
of his own footsteps, did not wonder that he did 
not bear hers. It would have been difficult, she 
trod so softly, and she had taken off her boots. 
She accompanied him like a spirit: not the only 
one which walked beside and before him. By 
his blood! By his life! Miser Farebrother’s 
words, Well, it might come to that. What oth- 
er road of escape was left open? 

In the kitchen beiow, Mrs. Pamflett put her 
forefinger to her lips. 

“Speak low, Jeremiah. I listened outside, and 
heard all. He has the heart of a devil! That 
is his gratitude for faithful service. His life has 
been in my hands for years past. 1 could have 
sent him to his grave and no one the wiser. I 
am your cat-mother,am 1? And he will fling us 
into the gutter, and laugh at us? He and his 
daughter are a pair. He has had the best years 
of our lives, and he spits in our faces. Have you 


told me the whole truth, Jeremiah? About the’ 


books and the safe—is there anything against 
you there? Can he get you into further trouble?” 

“Mother,” said Jeremiah, “if he calls in an 
accountant, as he threatens to do, I am lost. 
There is no hope of escape for me. If I don’t 
get back that bracelet, I am lost. And he has 
money, too, here, hidden away, and uot a soul 
knows it but him and ourselves.” 

‘Not a soul, Jeremiah.” 

‘*No one comes to the house but us?” 

“Not a person has been here for a month past.” 

‘“‘ But there comes here to-night, late, a man to 
see Miser Farebrother. It might be” — 

“It might be,” his mother echoed, gazing at 
her son with a fierce expectancy in her eyes. 

“This man has been here frequently before; 
he has been in the habit of coming once In every 
wix or seven weeks, and Miser Farebrother ex- 

ts and receives him. They talk in secret in 
iser Farebrother’s room, with the door locked. 
You are never admitted. You are sent to bed, 
and sometimes you have awoke in the middle of 
the night, and have heard sounds in the miser’s 
room, which proved that the man was still there. 
You never knew at what hour he went away, but 
it must have been nearly always not earlier than 
two or three in the morning. It might be.” 

“Tt might be.” - 

“That he came upon business is a reasona- 
ble construction, and that this business was of a 
nature which would not bear the light is anoth- 
er reasonable construction. Once, passing the 
miser’s room on the way to your own, you heard 
them quarrelling, and you heard the miser say, 
‘I have but to Thee my finger, and 1 could send 
you back to the hulks. I will give you twenty 


pounds for the bonds, and no more.’ v4 reason- 
able story, mother ?” 

“ Perfectly reasonable, Jeremiah. Living here 
in seclusion as he has done for so many years, 
with no servant but me, who is to dispute it? 
That is not the end, Jeremiah.” 

“That is not the end. To-night, late, the man 
comes again, and is admitted. You go to bed as 
usual, and leave them together as usual. To- 
morrow morning you get up, and wait for Miser 
Farebrother to ring his bell for breakfast. He 
does not ring it, mother,” and Jeremiah put his 
lips close to herear. “Can you guess the reason 
why he does not ring his bell ?” 

“IT can guess the reason, Jeremiah,” she re- 
plied, in a cold, malignant voice. “ After to- 
morrow he will never raise his hand again.” 

“And I am safe,” said Jeremiah. 

“ And you are safe, my dear, dear lad; and he 
is punished as he deserves to be.” 

““He has been in the grounds at night very 
often these last few weeks, mother ?” 

“Very often, Jeremiah.” 

“Whether he dies in the house or out of the 
house, the story holds good.” 

“ The story holds guod,” she echoed. 

“You can describe the man’s dress and ap- 
pearance: there is nothing like being exact in 
these matters: there are peculiarities about him 
by which you will be able to recognize him when 
he is arrested.” 

“* Leave all that to me, Jeremiah. I will show 
you what Iam capable of. And you—where will 
you be in the morning ?” 

“In the office in London, as usual, having pos- 
sessed myself of the keys which he tricked out 
of me upstairs. Give me a drink of brandy— 
ah! that puts life into one! And some bread and 
meat—no, I cannot eat.” 

“You must, Jeremiah; you must! It will give 
you strength. That’sright. Force yourself to eat. 
Don’t drink much. Keep cool for what is to 
come. Now go—and keep out of sight. You 
must not be seen in the village. The monster up- 
Stairs never wanders near the beeches ; you will 
be safe there. I will come to you in an hour or 
two.’ 

Stealthily, warily, Jeremiah crept from the 
house, and proceeded in the direction indicated 
by his mother. The sun was setting, and blood 
was in the sky. It shone upon the rising ground 
and upon the topmost branches of the trees. His 
eyes did not rest upon the glories of a lovely 
sunset, but upon blotches and streaks of blood. 
Once, standing where he could not himself be 
seen, he turned to the house, and watched the 
blood-red stains in the windows. Behind the 


crimson panes lurid shadows moved; the rooms 


were alive with murderous shapes and forms 
engaged in fierce conflict. Above him and all 
around bim lurked the spirit of murder. 


— 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
A DREAM OF AN ANGEL. 


“On, Aunt Leth, Aunt Leth!’ cried Phoebe. 
“Can nothing be done ?—nothing, nothing ?” 

“I fear not, dear child,” said Aunt Leth, in a 
voice of quiet despair. “ Your uncle and I have 
thought of every possible way in which our dear 
home might be saved, but thinking and talking 
will not stave off impending ruin. To-morrow 
we shall be beggared and dis oT 

There was uo light in the room. On a stool 
sat Uncle Leth, with his face buried in his hands ; 
Aunt Leth sat on a chair by his side with her 


arm upon his neek, vainly striving to console 


him; Fanny lay upon the sofa, sobbing; Robert 
wat moodily in a corner. To-morrow the accept- 
ance for three hundred pounds was due, and they 
had not a shilling to meet it. 

They had been talking in the dark for an hour, 
and the parents had deemed it right that their 
children should be made acquainted with the 
blow that was about to fall upon them. Phebe, 
as one of the family, could not be left in igno- 
rance, although they would cheerfully have spared 
her the grief into which they were plunged. All 
was now known, and ruin stared them in the face. 

Aunt Leth was the least demonstrative of the 
group, and she suffered perhaps the most. Her 
trembling limbs, her quivering voice, her pitiful 
glances as her eyes wandered around, denoted the 
agony of her soul. Phosbe could not bear to look 
toward her. Dark as was the room, she saw and 
understood it all, and she was racked with anguish. 

Had it been\any other person than Jeremiah 
Pamflett from whom the mouey had been borrow- 
ed, they believed that some respite would have 
been granted them; but he was their bitterest 
enemy, and they were convinced that he was the 
moving spirit through whom the relentless decree 
had been issued that not a day’s grace would be 
allowed. Troubles and griefs had fallen to the 
lot of Aunt Leth in the course of her happy mar- 
ried life, and she had met them cheerfully; but 
this overwhelming stroke had broken her down. 
There are shocks against which the bravest can- 
not contend, and this was one. 

“It is I,” suddenly cried Uncle Leth, starting 
up, and pacing the room in a frenzy of excite- 
ment—“ It is I who have brought this ruin and 
disgrace upon the beloved ones I should have 
shielded and protected! This is how I have re- 
paid them for the love which has been showered 
upon me! Wretch that I am!—lI do not deserve 
to live!” 

They clung about him, and besought him to be 
calm. They called him by the most endearing 
names. Only Phoebe did not move from her chair. 

It was terrible to witness his agony; but so 
sweet and tender and true were their ministerings 
that they succeeded in their loving endeavors. 
He burst into tears,and sank upon the stool, and 
laid his head upon his wife’s knees. 

“This morning,” he said, presently, in a voice 
so pitiful that their tears flowed afresh, “as I 
walked to the bank I had a dream of hope. It 
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was foolish, I know, and neither manly nor prac- 
tical—for life’s troubles are not to be surmount- 
ed by dreams—but I could not help it. These 
dreams have happened to me, and I should have 
done my duty better to my dear ones here had I 
not encouraged them.” He passed his hand across 
his forehead with the air of a man upon wifom a 
sudden mental bewilderment had fallen. “ What 
was I saying, mother ?” 

“You had a dream ofhope,” said Aunt Leth, 
raising his hand to her lips and kissing it, “as 
you walked to the bank this morning.” 

“TI do not remember what it was,” he said, 
helplessly; “only that an angel came forward 
and saved us.” 

Phoebe stole softly out of the room—so softly 
through the darkness that they did not for a lit- 
tle while observe her absence. To a certain ex- 
tent she had kept aloof from them during the 
last hour. 

She went up to the bedroom occupied by her 
and Fanny. She wanted to be alone to think. 
What was it her uncle had said? That an angel 
had come forward and saved them! The words 
impressed themselves upon her mind. 

How kind these dear ones had been to her from 
her earliest remembrance! Giving her ever of 
their best, eager that she should share their joys 
and pleasures, making dresses for her, and bring- 
ing light into her life, which but for them would 
have been utterly devoid of it. How sweet, how 
good they had been ! 

What had she given them in return? Nothing. 
True, they had not asked for anything, had not 
expected anything. All the more precious their 
tender services of love. 

Their more than love. The unselfish sacrifices 
they had made for her, of which they spoke never 
a word. Not to be measured by a human standard. 

It was only on the afternoon of this dolorous 
day that it had come to her knowledge that her 
aunt had paid a doctor’s bill for her of some seven 
or eight pounds, and she knew that her illness 
must have considerably increased the household 
expenses of the once happy home, now on the 
point of being wrecked. 

An angel had come forward to save them. No, 
not an angel, but a loving, grateful girl. It was 
in her power, at least, to make an effort which by 
a happy chance might be successful. She could 
go to her father and appeal to him. She would 
humble herself to him; she would implore him 
on her knees; she would promise to obey him in 
evervthing— 

“In everything?” Yes, in everything. She 
shuddered as she thought of Jeremiah Pamflett. 
a _— that sacrifice she would make if all else 

ed. 

The effort must be made at once—this very 
night—and it must be made without first consult- 
ing Aunt Leth. Full well did she know that the 
dear woman would divine the sacrifice she was 
prepared to make, and would endeavor to pre- 


. vent it, 


She put on her hat and mantle, and quietly left 
the house. A few doors down the street she met 
Melia Jane. 

“Why, Miss Phoebe !” cried that model servant- 
of-all-work. ‘Where are you going all alone?” 

“If my aunt or my cousin asks for me,” said 
Phebe, hurriedly, “ tell them I have gone to Park- 
sides to see my father.” 

Before "Melia Jane could reply, Phoebe had 
turned the corner of the street, aud was hasten- 
ing to the railway station. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


MISS WOLFE’S PICTWRES AT _ 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 


Tue one hundred and twenty paintings be- 
queathed by the late Miss Woxrx to the Metro- 
politan Museum may be said to represent in a 
sufficiently complete way the Academic French 
and German schools of painting in our immediate 
time. The poetic or romantic art of our day 
in those countries is represented by only a few 
scattered examples, mostly of small importance, 
and it is plain that in the selection of her pic- 
tures Miss Wore was guided by a liking for the 
art that was in vogue in her day, and that pleased 
the taste of the world in which she lived. This 
gives consistency and a certain historic value to 
the collection, and if disappointment has been 
expressed in the general character of the con- 
tents of the gallery, it is no doubt owing some- 
what to the fact that the taste of our public, and 
especially that of the younger portion of it, has 
undergone a remarkable change in the last ten 
years. Before that time, to parody the words of 
DaNTE, We may say: 

Meissonier thought 
. To lord it over Painting’s field, but now 
The cry is Millet’s, and his fame’s eclipsed.” 

However, as fashions in art change slowly, 
and survive in certain quarters long after the 
change about them has become general, it would 
be strange if the pictures that compose this col- 
lection were not still able to count on a goodly 
number of admirers. The artists who are repre- 
sented here are shown in capital works, and 


doubtless they themselves would desire no better 


advocates in their behalf than the pictures which 
here record their fame and services. 

At the southern end of the gallery hangs the 
portrait of Miss WoLre painted by ALEXANDER 
CaBaNEL, from sittings given in Paris in 1876. 
As a portrait subject it shows CaBaneL at bis 
best; he has succeeded better here than he has 
sometimes done in preserving the nationality of 
his sitter, but he has not wholly escaped the dan- 
ger of subordinating the head to the dress. We 
have understood that as an artist CABANEL was 
a favorite with Miss Woire ; another picture by 
him, and an unimportant one, “The Shulamite,” 
hangs near the other end of the gallery. The 
Shulamite hears the voice of her lover, and rises 
to meet him; CaBanzx has found in the lan- 
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guorous grace, the dark eyes, and rounded form 


of this Eastern beauty a subject well fitted to his 
art, and he has done with it all that he is capa- 
ble of doing. 


Grouped about the portrait of Miss Wours are 
some of the most famous of the pictures in the 


collection: the two Mrissonrers, “ A General and 
his Adjutant” and “The Brothers Adrien and 
William Van de Velde,” both admirable examples 
of a man who, as he shows in his smaller pictures, 
is without doubt one of the great artists of his 
time; then, on the other side, the ‘“ Holy Family” 
of Knaus; and though this be not as character- 
istic a work of this artist as might be desired, 
yet as a picture which he himself valued highly, 
and which has certainly been very popular with 
the public, it deserves the place that has been 
given it in the gallery. The Viserr, “ The Startled 
Confessor,” which is also awarded a place of honor 
at this end of the room, is no doubt a good exam- 
ple of the artist: it is another episode in the long 
series of satirical commentaries on the Catholic 
clergy with which his name is so widely asso- 
ciated. The “ Bather,” by Hrunxr, which hangs 
near this rather broad escapade, is of the type so 
often painted by the artist, and is a first-rate ex- 
ample of ‘his style. A picture by Lzon Bonnar, 
“An Egyptian Fellah Woman and her Child,” 
has been much praised, but seems to us moie no- 
ticeable as an ethnographic study than as a paint- 
ing. Nor are the examples of Rosa Bonnegvr, 
“A Limier-Briquet Hound” and “ Weaning the 
Calves,” remarkable specimens of her talent. 
But with the “ Horse-Fair” so near at hand she 
can afford to show the more modest workings of 
her skill. Barron’s “ Religious Procession 
in Brittany” is a crowded canvas showing a pro- 
cession of peasants, each holding a lighted taper, 
coming out of church and passing between ranks 
of women, all holding lighted tapers. As a study, 


a faithful record of manners said to be rapidly © 


passing away, sugh a work may be of value, but 
as & picture, a8 & composition even, its worth is 
slight. 

Space fails us to notice even the names of the 
greater number of these pictures. We reserve 
our comments for the pictures that have a more 
purely artistic interest. One of the finest can- 
vases here is the Decamps bought at the Joun 
TayYLor JOHNSTON Sale in 1876, and always remem- 
bered as one of thé choice gems in that excellent 
collection. We rejoice that it has now found a 
permanent home where it can be freely enjoyed 


‘by the public, and serve as a standard by which . 


Decamps may be judged. 

Another interesting picture is Coururr’s “ Idle 
Student.” Though a little larger than the replica 
of the same subject in the collection of Mr. Pro- 
BASCO, it does not seem to us that the boy’s face 
is so fine; but no doubt the picture, as a whole, 
is a characteristic example of a painter who had 
much in him that will permanently interest the 
world. 

A fine Troyon, but less pictorial than we some- 
times see, a pretty Rousseau, and several of D1az’s 
decorative and agreeable panels, a Corot which 
we wish were not a Cogort, and one or two Duprés, 
where the artist does not shine with his accustom- 
ed charm—these we notice in passing, and wish, 
for our part, that this side of modern art had 
found more favor in the eyes of Miss Wars or 
her adviser. Yet the collection cannot fairly be 
judged as it is shown to-day; it needs to be more 
classified in the hanging, and better opportunities 
given to many works that are now badly seen or 
not seen at all. Of course we understand that 
the present arrangement is only temporary, and 
that in the new gallery justice will be done to all 
the pictures, not only to those of Miss Wotrs, but 
to those in the otherrooms. One of the pictures 
that has always had a great interest for us, the 
‘** Basse Cour,” a “ Farm-Yard,” of Vo..ov, loses 
all its effect from hanging where it does. It isa 
noble work by one of the greatest of moderns, 
and deserves far better treatment. 


A NEW LEADER IN SOUTHERN 
EDUCATION. 


In 1884 the trustees of the University of Nash- 
ville proffered to Dr. Sears, the General Agent of 
the Peabody Education Fund, the use of their 
buildings and grounds for an institution which 
should be a monument to the memory of Grorex 
Prasopy—a college for the training of ‘teachers 
for the higher positions in the public-school ser- 
vice of the South. The State of Tennessee, 
through its State Board of Education, co-operated 
in this movement, and the result has been the 
founding of an institution unique in its purpose 
and scope. The 114 Pgasopy scholarships at- 
tract to this college a select body of youth, and 
its graduates are becoming the leading teachers 
of the South. 

The presidency of the college became vacant 
in April last by the death of Dr. Esgn S. Szars, 
and the Hon, J. E. M. Curry, United States Min- 


ister to Spain, was commissioned to select his . 


successor. On his return to this country in Sep- 
tember he went at once to the West, and urged 
the presidency on Professor Payne, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Declined at first, the posi- 
tion was finally accepted, and on October 5th 
Professor Payne was formally installed Chan- 
cellor of the University of Nashville, and Presi- 
dent of the Norma! College. 

President Payne is a native of Farmington, 
Ontario County, New York, and, save three terms 
in Macedon Academy, was educated mainly in the 
country schools of bis native town. After teach- 
ing for three years in Farmington and Victor, he 
removed in 1858 to Michigan, and supervised 
schools in succession at Three Rivers, Niles, 
Ypsilanti, and Adrian. In 1879 he was elected 
Professor of the Science and Art of Teaching, in 
the University of Michigan. President Payng 
has made several important contributions to the 
literature of his profession. 
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SEA-SIDE INSTITUTE AT 
BRIDGEPORT. 

Sea-cipe Instrrvre was established by the 
Movers. Wanner Broraens, of Bridgeport, for the 
benefit of the eleven hundred working-girls in 
their employ. In establishing the Institute the 
projectors had no model, and were without expe- 
rience of any similar enterprise, and yet the fin- 
ished building seems to be in ail respects ad- 
mirable, and entirely calculated to fulfil its pur- 
poses. It was thrown open and formally dedi- 
cated on the evening of November 10th, in the 
presence of Mrs. Curve.np, the wife of the Pre- 
sident of the United States, Colonel and Mrs. La- 
wont, Mrs. Fotsom, the mother of Mrs. CiEve- 
Lamp, the Rev. Dr. Cortyer and the Rev. Dr. 
of New York, Mr. P. T. Barnum, and oth- 
er distinguished guests. The eleven hundred 
employées of Warner Brorurrs were addressed 
by Dr. Taytor and Dr. Cottyer, and by Dr. L. D. 
Wanner, who said that the object of ‘the Insti- 
tute was to contribute to the welfare and enjoy- 
ment of the women in Warner Broruers’ em- 
ploy, and that it was contemplated finally to ex- 
tend its privileges to other working-women in the 
city of Bridgeport. After the exercises Mrs. 
Cixveranp held a reception, in the course of 
which she shook hands with upward of three 
It is the ultimate 
purpose of the founders of Sea-side Institute to 
endow it and to turn it over to a board of trus- 
tees for the use of working-women permanently. 
in the mean time, experience will teach the prop- 
er rules for its conduct. 

The Institute stands in the southern part of the 
city of Bridgeport, near the factory of Warner 
Beorners. The building is seventy feet square, 
and three stories in height. The basement is red 
granite, rock -faced, and the upper stories are 
brown stone and red brick. The basement will 
contain a restaurant, and a kitchen with its ap- 

rtenances ; the first story, a reading-room and 

ibrary, a parlor, and music and toilet rooms; 
and the second story, a concert hall capable of 
holding five hundred persons, two class-rooms, 
and a sewing-room supplied with twelve sewing- 
machines. The whole building is warmed by 
steam and lighted by electricity. The main hall 
and the reading-room and library are finished in 
antique oak, the parlor and music-rogm in light 
cherry, and the uppermost story througtiout in 
light ash. There are two grand- “pianos in the 
concert hall and one in the music-room. The 
whole cost of building and furniture was a little 
more than sixty thousand dollars. 

The library contains one thousand volumes, 
and the reading-room eighty newspapers and 
magazines. There will be free classes in vocal 

music, penmanship, and book-keeping, and the 
use of the sewing-machines is free. The toilet- 
room contains six bath-tubs, with hot and cold 
water. The restaurant is open to all persons in 
the employ of Wagner Brotuers, both men and 
women. Board is fixed for the present at #2 75 
a week for women, and $3 for men; and prices 
for single meals will be at proportionate rates. 
The idea is simply to cover expenses, and prices 
will be reduced if a reduction is warranted by 
experience. A general entertainment will be 
given once a week. 


AN ABLE PROTECTOR. 

Ir there is a more able protector against the incnr- 
sions of disease than Hostetter's Stomach Bitters, we 
have yet to learn of it. Against the periodic attacks 
of fever and ague it affords a sure defence, it renews 
waning vitality, and counteracts the infirmities of age; 
it prevente dyspepsia from becoming chronic, and 
eventually annihilates it. It rouses the liver and kid- 
neye when dormant, and insures a regular habit of 
body. To the nervous it is of incetimable benefit, 
imparting eteadiness and vigor into an enfeebled 
physique. The term “delicate health” is usually 
another name for debility. While the Bitters is pro- 
curable, the weak need never despair of physical rein- 
forcement. Persons whose avocations are sedeutary 
and laborions, or involve expusure to unfavorable 
climatic influences, will also find the Bitters an able 
protector.—[Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Soornine Syeur should always be 
aeed for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ene the gumsa, aliays all pain, cures wind colic, ani is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 5c. a bottle.—[ Adv.) 


Waren baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

V hen she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When ehe became Mixa, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had C hildren, rhe gave them Castoria — 


THE ENGINEERING AND BUILDING RECORD. 


(Eetablished 1877.) For Engineers, Architects, Con- 
Toa Published in N. Y., Saturdays. $4 yearly. 
—|Ade 


ADV ERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD BAK AKER’S 1878. 


fast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Btarch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and ie therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Seld by Grocers jrocers everywhere. 


WV. BAKER & Dorchester, Mass, 
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Cuticura 
a Positive C 
for every form 
Gis Skin and Blood 

=Disease— 
=- from —= 
PiMPLes to SCROFULA 
GEIN TORTURES OF A LIFETIME INSTANTLY 
relieved by a warm bath with Corioura Soar, & 
real Skin beautifier, =e a single application of Cutt- 
the Skin Cu 
This repeated daily, with two or three doses of 


Cutriovea Resutvent, the New Blood Parifier, to 
and un- 


irritating, the bowels open, kidneys 
ngworm, psoriasis, lichen, prnritua, 


ecall dandraff, and every species of torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the 
skin and scalp, with loss of hair, w physicians and 
all known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cvriovra, S0c.; Soap, Bic.; 
RESOLVENT, $l. Prepa by the Porrzr Dave anv 
Cuemioat Co., Boston, 
ca Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


PLES, Blackheads, chapped and olly skin pre- 
vented by Curiovra Mepioatep Soap. 


MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 
THE MOST DIGESTIBLE FOOD! 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 


THE 


25c., 50c., $1.—At Pamphlet free. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


NEW BOOKS. 


SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 


By Frorence Howe Hatt. A complete mannal of 
American etiquette, by the daughter of Mra. Julia 
Ward Howe, and treats in an entertaining style some 
of the social problems that beset young and old, and 
will be found of use even by those most au fatt in 
Mrs. Grandy’s laws 1 vol., 12mo, Cloth, $2.00. 


MISS PARLOA’S KITCHEN COMPANION. 


An entirely new work of a thousand pa y by the 

authority on household matters. Fally illustrated. 

1 vol., 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. It is thoronghly practical ; 

. is perfectly reliable ; it is marvellously compre- 
ensive. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston, 


Jood 


e It be sent lication to Dr, 
RICHTER'S P Publish 10, Broawsy, N ay, NEW YORK, 


FOR OIL. 

THE ONLY SATISFACTORY BURNER THERE 
IS ON THE MARKET. ENTIRELY NEW CON- 
STRUCTION. IT WILL FIT ANY LAMP. ABSO- 
LUTELY SAFE. A PERFECT AUTOMATIC EX- 
TINGUISHER DOES AWAY WITH BLOWING 
OUT THE LIGHT. 

LARGE, WHITE, STEADY LIGHT WITHOUT 
FLICKER. IT RESTS THE EYES. 

LARGE STOCK NEW AND UNIQUE LAMPS FOR 
SALE AT GREAT DISCOUNT—1 BARCLAY ST. 

RETAIL PRICE OF ROYAL ARGAND BURNER 
AND CHIMNEY, $1.25. LIBERAL DISCOUNT 
TO THE TRADE. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 180, 185, 383, 161. 
For Bale by all Stationers 
orks: Camden, ©. Jd 26 John St., New York. 


PISO’S FOR 
UR AILS 


CONSUMPTION 


PPARKER S GINGER TONIC 


The Best Cure for C s, Weak La Indt 
gestion, Inward Pains, Combining the most 
valuabie medicines with Jamacia Ginger, it exerts a cure 
Weak Lun Com 
ta, and the 
] theStomach, Liver, Bowels 
housands to the grave who would recover 


their the tame! > 
It is new life and etreneth PARKER Tonic, 


& Cu., los William Servet, NY. 


VOLUME XXXL, NO, 1613. 


BALL: POINTED PENS 


Hewrrr’s Parent—America, 295,395; Britain, 


The most important improvement in Steel Pens since firet introduced. For writing in every position—never 
scratch nor spart—hold more ink and last longer. Seven sorts, suitable for ledger, bold, rapid, or pro- 
fessional writing. 

Price $1.20 and $1.60 per gross. Buy an assorted sample box for 25 cents, and choose a pen to suit your hand. 


The “Federation Holders” not only Prevent the Pen from Blotting, but give a Firm 
and Comfortable Crip. Price 5,10, & 20 Cents. To be had of all Stationers. 


 CALICRAPH WRITING MACHINE 
Price, $85 .00 — THE MOsST:— 


ft Stanés at the Head! 


20,000 ‘in daily WRITING MACHINE 
Office, Library, and 
For printed matter, etc., address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
New York Branch, 237 Broadway. HARTFORD, CONN. 


SAMANTHA 41 SARATOGA” 


BY JOSIAH ALLEN AGENTS WANTED. 
Why they believe 
Why can't they be Methodists.” —Extract xtract from boo “TI find in this the 
same —4+,4—, O- jou, forsee WILL CARLETON 
“Full of genuine wit, with a moral O. H. Tiryany, D. D. 
“ Homely and 8. 8. Cox, M. 6. 
“It is an ovnnael of keenest, wittiest, and droliest sarcasm on the follies of fashion.” 


_ OBSER i “An exceedingly amusing book.”—Rosk CLEVELAND. 
“ There are parts so excruciatingly Jonny © we have had to sit back and _ till the teare 
came,”—WEEKLY WitNEse. “ Unquestionably her FREE 


PRESS. 
es off Saratoga follies, Airta- 
— necks, d 


42 NEARLY 60,000 SOLDII!I! 
AGENTS are THOUSANDS 


of ORDERS The 
ple erany te get it. 
Profits, 850 E PRIOE (by mail or Agent)...... 
Apply to HUBBA Pan wi gx, | or KANSAS CITY. 


NEW MODEL HALL TYPE-WRITER. 
PRICE, $40. 


Awarded Medals of Superiority over all its competi- 
tors by leading Institutes in America and Europe. 
Guaranteed to do better work, and a greater variety, 
than any other type-writer in the world. 


Interchangeable types, in all languages, $1 per font. 
Business houses desiring a type-writer will find this a 
practical machine, adapted to every want. Also, a 
favorite with clergymen and literary men. 


Ceuta Tuaxter, who does all her 1 Iiterary work on this writer, says of it: 
or Suoars, Jnne 12, 1886. 
“T have used the Cali h and other type-writers, and do not hesitate to pronounce the HALL TYPE- 
WRITER greatly superior in all respects to any I have seen. eita THAXTRR,” 
Agents wanted. Illustrated pamphlets, with price-list, free. 


HALL TYPE-WRITER COMPANY, Salom, Mass. 


Dry-Goods Merchants. 


Rich Silks, Satins, and Velvets. 
Ladies’ Suits and Underwear, 
Bridal Outfits, Infants’ Wardrobes. 


Ladies will find it to their advantage to correspond 
with us. The most complete information will be far- 
nished, and samples sent when requested. 


 SANITAS” 


The GREAT ENGLISH DISINFECTANT. 
The First Requisite in all Dwelings 


The most POWERFUL and PLEASANT of all 
PREPARATIONS in use. 


Fragrant, Non-polsonous, does not stain Linen. 


**SANITAS”’ Disinfecting Fluid, for | 
about rooms, disinfecting linen, and 


general house use. 
“*SANITAS” Disinfecting Pewder, a powerful 
pleasant or stables, 


“SANITAS? Disinfecting Fiuid, con- 
centrated form of “Sanitas,” to be di- 
— with water for flushing drains, 


SANITAS”? Distntecting Oi, tor tumigatine | St 
rooms, treatment of throat com- 
Soaps, & &o,, &o. 


THE REGULAR USE OF 


“ SANITAS,” THE BEST DISINFECTANT, and 


Deodorant, is a sure preventive of all contagious and 
infectious diseases. It is invaluable in the sick room. 


PEOPLE'S HEALTH IS A NATION'S WEALTH.” 


“SANITAS” IS WATURE’S DISINFECTANT. 


To be had of al) Druggists and of the 


American & Continental “ Sanitas” Co., Ltd., 
636-642 West 56th street, N. Y. city. — 


(vere made wi: 


vary GLASS OR WOOD. RECOMMENDED 
EQUAL ro THe BY OUR BEST 


PHYSICIAN 
FAMILY 
oR 
CLUB USE. 


FOR SALE 6Y ALL 


DEPARTUR ORUMS 
acting rods and 
» folding knee rest. Light, 


1235 OLD VIOLINS! 


Orchestras. Unequaied for | Violas, Cellos, and Basses from Italy and Tyrol, $25 to 
i tone, surpass all others in | $3500; 600 varieties new violins, 50c. to $150 each ; violin 
cases, 50c. to $25; violin bows, l5c. 10 $60; best Ttalian 


finish and appearance. If 

Mm nearest Music dealer does mountain-gut violin strings, 20c. each ; German (No. 
19) violin strings, strongest in the world, 15c. each, or 
7 for $1; varnish, 2 backs, tops, riba, etc.; in- 
struction books for all a fine violin re- 
pairi Pairing ; beat assortment and lowest prices in America; 
orcitalogue. ELIAS HOWE. 88 Court Street, 


AGIC LANTERNS! | 


ELECTRIC, MECHANICAL WONDERS 
LANTERNS & VIEWS 


New and 8.H. (Sec. Hd. 
STEAM ENGINES, 


£282 


i} 
Lactafed 
000 
= 
| 
/ 
| 
let. the of which can be inghen. 
} 
| 
| 
& 
free MA 


NOVEMBER 19, 1887. \ 
Tee cunning Sultan 
Spuns disasters 
By using 
‘Allcock's 
porous 
Plasters’ 


When, either through imprudence or some un- 
avoidable cause you get overheated, cool off sud- 
denly, catch cold, rheumatism, nervous disorders, 
and numerous other troubles, the best thing to do 
is to cure yourself as quickly as possible. Small 
pains are not to be neglected, except at the risk 
of serious consequences. Remove them at once. 
It can be done by an application of one or more 
of A.Ltcock’s Porous Ptastrers, recognized the 
world over as the best external remedy ever made. 
Ask for ALLcock’s, and let no explanation or 
solicitation induce you to accept a substitute. 
_* COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Finest and Chea Meat-flavoring Stock for 
Annual sale, 


a Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
8,000,000 jars. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 

An invaluable tonic. “Is a success and a boon 

for which nations should feel grateful.”—See “ Med- 
ical Presa,” ** Lancet,” &c. 


Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. The title 
** Baron Liebig” and photograph having been largely 
need by dealers with no connection with Baron Liebig, 
the public are informed that the ss Company alone 
can Offer the article with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of 
genuineness. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 

To be had of all wy Grocers, and 

Chemists. Sole ee for the United States (whole- 
sale only), C. David & Co., 9 Fenchurch Avenue, 


don, England. 
Sold wholesale.in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKE ERRALL, & CON- 


DIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 
LAND, & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., CHAS. 
N. CRITTENTON, W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
BOGLE & LYLES, EISNER & MENDLESON CO. 


ALL BANKERS, MERCHANTS, 


and Accountants, 
Should have on their desk STOWELL’S 


Ink and Pencil Eraser, 


With File, Pencil Sharpener, and Letter 
Opener Oombined. 


The most useful desk implement ever introduced. 
Price, 60 Cents Hach. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY. 


JOHN 8. HULIN, 
Manufacturing Stationer, 
And Dealer in Useful Office Specialties and Labor- 
Saving Devices for Accountants, 
411 Broadway, New York. 
ax Send for our Descriptive Circular of Specialties. 


Ten ‘Thousand Valuable Presents 


Are to be given during December to the first ten thon- 
sand subscribers to the American Agriculturiet, 
English or German, for 1888. $1.50 a year, single num- 
ber 15 cents. For full particulars of this novel scheme 
send us six cents (stamps) to mail you the present 
November issue of nearly 100 pages, containing 400 
Editorial, Contribnted, and Premium descriptive Ar- 
ticles, written by fifty-five different contributors, repre- 
senting twenty-two States and Territories, and the 
Provinces and Europe, and 240 Illustrations describing 
the presenta, by twenty different Artista, such as 
Forbes, Cary, Bennett, Mueller, Payne, Thompson, 
Faunce, Flohr, and Lyons, etc., whose work was done 
expressly for this number. Address \ 


O. JUDD CO., Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York. 
STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET,NEW YORK}; 
1199 Broadway, N. Y. ; 279 Fulton St., Brooklyn; 
215 N. Charles St., Baltimore; 47 N. 8th S8t., Phila. 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
without ripping. Seud for Circular and 


MEMORY 


Wholl like cials 
Any k ie one readi 
by AIn, RICHARD 
AsTOR, JuDAH P. 
MIN, Dr. Minor, &c. Class of 100 Columbia Law stad- 
ents; two classes Of 200 each at Yale: 400 a¢ University 


of Penn. Phila. , 400 at Welles) lege, hree large 
Classes at Chautaugua Univ &c. post 
FREE from PRO University, Pros ve., N.Y. 


MADE EASY Manufactur- 

ing Rubber Stam Send 

for Price List of tfits, to 

J. F. W. 217 Rast 

German 8t., Bal Md. 

for 


logue free. T. 8. Denmson, Chicago, Lil. 
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“No matter, Jimmy, if you were not elected, you can just bury the dead past, and trust for 


better luck in the future.” 


“Sure ’n I wasn’t sthrivin’ for the did that’s past, I was after the future birryin’, ’n the other 
feller’s got it—it was fur Corowner I was runnin’.” 


THE PRESIDENT 
THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


[Special to the “N.Y. Tribune.”] 


Wasuineton, September 11th, 1887. 


Senator Ingalls is in town on his way to Philadelphia, where he is to take part in the celebration 


of the Constitution’s centennial. 


He was seen by a reporter of the Post,to whom, in reply to a 


question as to the object of his visit, he delivered a learned disquisition on shaving. 


“T think a man looks better when he is shaved. Every man should shave. 


I always shave 


myself, As part of one’s regular toilet every morning it does not take much time, and it does not 


cost more than a cent. Take my advice—shave. 


“ Buy a Swedish razor; the Swedish is the best; it will cost you $2.00, while an ordinary razor 
would cost you only $1.00; but it is worth the difference. Then be sure and get a badger’s-hair 
brush; the hog’s bristle is not the thing that a gentleman wants. Get a badger’s-hair brush at any 
price—it won’t cost much. In buying a cup you can exercise your own good taste, but be sure you 


use no soap but WiLiiams’ Soap.” 


Senator Ingalls has the reputation of being the most fastidious of our public men, and it is not 
strange that he should so emphatically endorse Williams’ Soap. 


For Half a Century 


Williams’ Shaving Soaps 


Have been the ACKNOWLEDGED FAVORITES with ‘American “Shavers,” young and old. 


Holiday Present. 


Hands.” 


all of those rich and lasting qualities which have 
made our “GenuinkE YANKFE” Soap 
famous for fifty years. Delicately scented with 
finely selected. Attar of Roses. 
neat Wood Case, covered with Red Morocco 
Leatherette. Very PorTaBLr. 
BLE TO TRAVELLERS. A most acceptable 


A CONVENIENCE AND LUXURY 
FOR ALL WHO SHAVE. 


If your Druggist does not keep Williams’ 
Shaving Soaps, they will be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of 
price in stamps or currency, as follows: WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25 
cents; GENUINE YANKEE SOAP, 15 cents; WILLIAMS’ CELEBRATED 
BARBERS’ SOAP—In Packages of 6 cakes, convenient for Toilet use, by 
mail, 40 cents. Its Purity, Delicate Perfume, and Delightful Emollient Prop- 
erties render this SOAP invaluable for the Toilet and Bath, for which it is 
extensively used. There is nothing better to prevent and cure “Chapped 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK. 


THIS EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLE contains 


[YANKEE SOAP, 


MANCHESTER CONN, 
BROTHER 


Each Stick ina 
INDISPENSA- 


AND APOTHECARIES. 


THE J.B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, Connecticut. 


(Formerly Williams & Bros., Manchester). Established 1840. 


7 COLLEGE, Oberlin, O., Theolog- 
ical, Collegiate, and Preparatory 
er | Departments; offers both sexes 
the best educational 
at the lowest cost. Healthful; nosaloons; best relig- 
jous infinences; elective studies; 1,322 students last 

r. Calendar sent free by Mr. Geo. P. Kimball, 


retaly. 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music.—Under 
the College management. New building. Superior 
instruction in Theory, Voice Culture, Piano, Organ, 
Stringed Instruments, etc. Address Prof. F. B. Riox, 
Director. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STRERT, N. Y. 
Bills of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers'Credits 
available in any part of the world. 
Collection in all foreign countries. 


200,000th COPY JUST ISSUED. 


The Manual of Phonography,. by Benn P 

and Jerea.e B. Howard. herfect helf-Instructor 

in Phoretic Shurt-hand. Sold by booksellers, or 
The Phonographic Institute, Cincionati, O. 
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Constable Kes 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


Portieres, 
Tapestries, 
Damasks. 


SILK AND LACE DRAPERIES. 
FURNITURE COVERINGS. 
Table Covers and Piano Scarfs. 


Proadway K 9th ét, 


THE STAR TOBOGGAN 


Adopted as the club standard because the best. The 
most stylish Toboggans made. Send 2 cents for 
“The Toboggan,” Fring full information the 
ase how to build and manage slides. Price-list of 
oboggan and general Athletic: Goods mailed upon 
application. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
108 Madison St., Chicago. 241 Broadway, N. ¥. 


PLAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS! 

For Reading Clubs, for Amateur Theatricals, ‘l'em- 
perance Plays, Drawing-Room Plays,Fairy Plays, Ethi- 
opian Plays,Guide Booka, Speakers, Pantomimes, Tab- 
leux Lights, Magnesium Lights, Colored Fire, Barnt 
Cork, Theatrical Face Preparations, Jarley’s Wax 
Works, Wigs, Beards, Moustaches,Costnmes, Charades, 
and ae — New Catalogues sent 

FREE! FREE! 


FRE FREE! 
Containing many novelties, fall ae gee and prices. 
Ss FRENCH SON 


8 W. 23d St., New York. 


“The Ministry of Song.” 


We welcome every true effort to introduce into 
our families and schools the ministry of Song. In 
the hurry of business life, in the eager conflict for 
wealth and fame, in the overthrow of heart-work 
for hand and head-work characterizing the age, we 
need something to awaken that imagination which 
touches and makes the heart beat, which lifts the 
soul up from the fixedness of space and things into 
the infinitude of its own emotions and sentiments, 
and awakens yearnings for a higher home. Such 
is clearly the a of this popular Collection of 
Songs. No didactic order is pursued. No attempt 
at systemizing is indulged in. Ev ing is as 
free as the winds among the summer leaves. On 
one is Bonnie Doon and facing it a Christmas 
Carol—on another page is Robin Adair and then 
Hail Columbia. This seeming defect makes the 
work more attractive. Indeed, taking 7 Number 
in the order of its pages is very much like taking 
a Spring walk. Nowa dandelion smiles from the 

, anon an anemone nods in the wind—here a 
Sarees looks up with timid sweetness, and there 
a blood-root more boldly catches the eye,—while 
sunlight and shadow sweep over the meadows and 
frolic through the forest. To every household it 

y reach, the 


FRANKLIN SQUARE * 
SONG COLLECTION 


will prove a blessing \and to many of us will it 
often recall the sweet ballads which a mother san 
before her lips were hushed in death, the sounds 
coming back to us from another world with an in- 
finite tenderness, as though angels were striving to 
enrich and prolong the strain.—£. FE. Higbee, D. D., 
State Superintendent Public Instruction, Penna. 
Four Nos.éach containing 200 Gongs and Hymns 
en 184 making 800 in all—have thus -far 
been issued. Prices, post-paid to any address: 
Paper, 50 cts. each; Boards, 60 Cts.; Cloth, $1.00. 
Sa Send pestal card for full contents. Sold by all 
llers, at the Music Stores or News Stands, 
or may be ordered by mail direct from the Publish- 


“rs, Harper & Brothers, New York. 
YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


WILBUR’S GOCOA-THETA 


THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


and other 
0. WILBUR & S045, Chocolate Manaf'r’s., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LORIDA SEVILLE, on the high pine ridge, 
sa district. unexcelled for fruit and 
vegetables, with delightful climate, is a fast-mail 
station on the North and South Railway Trunk 
ine, 80 miles south of Jacksonville, and has a come. 
plete system of water works and sewerage. An e<- 
cellent hotel is now open. Lots for sale on reasonable 
Address SEVILLE CO., Seville, 
MASON YOUNG, President, 35 Wall St., N. Y. 


R. H. MASON, Sec’y and Treas., Seville, Fla. 
WANTED (Samples FREE) for 
DR. SCOTT’S beantifal ELECTRIC 


AG EN T CORSETS, BRUSHES, BELTS, Eic. 


No risk, quick sales. Territory given, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Dr, SCOTT, 843 Bway, N.Y. 


$25 A WEEK and upwards positively secured 


by men agents selling Dr. Scott’s Genu- 
ine Electric Belt, Suspensory, etc.. und 


by ladies selling Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets. Sam- 
German 
kage and book for 4 ts 
instamps. Medical Co., East Hampton, Conn. 
Lines not under the horses’ feet. Write Birw- 
sTee’s Sarety Retn Co., Holly, Mich. 


ple free. State sex. Dz. Svort, 842 Broadway, N. Y 
Remedy. Sample 
oh to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50, FREE. 


FORALL. $30 a week and expenses 
= Valuable outfit and particulars free. 
. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
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